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Exit Kent 


WILLIAM RINGLER 


N King Lear, Il.iv.289, when his daughters have reduced 
him to impotent frenzy, Lear strides from their presence ex- 
claiming, “O Foole, I shall go mad.” The Folio marks his 
departure with the stage direction, “Exeunt”, without nam- 
ing his companions; the Quarto reads, “Exeunt Lear, Leister, 
Kent, and Foole.”* Nine lines later Gloucester reenters to 

report that the King is “in high rage” (in the Folio only he also adds, 
“He cals to Horse, but will I know not whether”). Regan and Cornwall then 
order Gloucester to shut up his doors, and the stage is cleared to indicate the 
end of the scene. The following scene (III.i.) opens in the Folio with the stage 
direction “Storme still. Enter Kent, and a Gentleman, seuerally” (the Quarto 
reads, “Enter Kent and a Gentleman at seuerall doores”). Kent asks, “Where’s 
the King?” and the Gentleman replies, “Contending with the fretfull Ele- 
ments”; Kent asks further, “But who is with him?” and the Gentleman replies, 
“None but the Foole, who labours to out-iest/ His heartstrooke iniuries.” The 
preceding and subsequent dialogue indicates that only a very short time, prob- 
ably only a few minutes, has elapsed between the two scenes. It is therefore 
puzzling, both to the audience and the reader, that Kent, after leaving the 
stage in Lear’s company, should, when he reenters only twenty-three lines 
later, have to ask where the King is and who is with him.? The puzzle, I be- 
lieve, results from faulty texts: the Quarto stage direction at II. iv.289 is wrong, 
and a stage direction has been omitted in both the Quarto and the Folio at 
IL. iv. 135. 

What modern editions designate as II. iv opens, in the Folio, with the stage 
direction “Enter Lear, Foole, and Gentleman”; the Quarto reads only “Enter 
King”, but its speech prefixes indicate that he is accompanied by a “Knight” 

1 Line numbers are those of the Globe edition; Folio readings are from the facsimile of the 
Grenville copy edited by J. Dover Wilson (London, [1931]); Pied Bull Quarto readings are from 
the facsimile of the Gorhambury copy edited by W. W. Greg (London, 1939); readings from the 


eleven other copies of the Pied Bull Quarto are from Greg, The Variants in the First Quarto of 
‘King Lear’ (London, 1940). 

2 Kittredge, Sixteen Plays (Boston, 1946), p. 1181, remarks in his headnote to III.i: “This 
scene takes place on the same day as II, iv, with which it is practically continuous. . . . Meanwhile 
Kent has been separated from Lear in the storm but means to search for him.” It is possible, after 
leisurely reading and rereading in the study, to arrive at the supposition that Kent was separated 
from Lear in the storm; but no competent dramatist could expect his audience to make this assump- 
tion unless he provided some hint in the action or dialogue, and Shakespeare before this scene has 
provided no such hint. In III. ii. 63-66 the audience learns that Kent had returned to Gloucester’s 
castle, apparently after Lear’s departure, and had been refused admission; but this information is 
given too late to prevent the bewilderment Kent’s questions in the preceding scene would cause, if 
he had earlier left the stage in Lear’s company. 
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and the “Foole”. Lear sees Kent in the stocks, and after he has been told that 
Regan and Cornwall were responsible for this indignity to his servant he goes 
off stage alone, and shortly afterwards returns with Gloucester at line 89. In the 
immediately following lines the Quarto has only one stage direction (“Enter 
Duke and Regan” at 127); but the Folio (and the dialogue itself) indicates 
that Gloucester exits at 121; that he returns with Cornwall, Regan, and their 
servants at 127; and that Kent is “set at liberty” at 129. When Regan enters, 
Lear sees her for the first time since his division of the kingdom. Their con- 
versation begins: 


Reg. Iam glad to see your Highnesse. [130 
Lear. Regan, 1 thinke you are. I know what reason 
I haue to thinke so, if thou should’st not be glad, 
I would diuorce me from thy Mother Tombe, 
Sepulchring an Adultresse. O are you free? 
Some other time for that. Beloued Regan, [135 
Thy Sisters naught: oh Regan, she hath tied 
Sharpe-tooth’d vnkindnesse, like a vulture heere, 
I can scarce speake to thee, thou’lt not beleeue 
With how deprau’d a quality. Oh Regan. 


Nicholas Rowe, Shakespeare’s first eighteenth-century editor, saw that the 
words, “O are you free? / Some other time for that”, are obviously not ad- 
dressed to Regan, and he therefore quite properly prefaced them with a stage 
direction of his own devising, “To Kent”. It is evidence that, in the acting of 
the scene, when Regan and her husband enter Lear has eyes only for them, 
and at first does not notice that Kent is being released from the stocks by Corn- 
wall’s servants. When Kent is set at liberty he approaches his master to do 
obeisance. Lear at this point notices him, and interrupts his speech to Regan to 
say, “O are you free?” But he immediately motions Kent aside with, “Some 
other time for that”, and continues talking to his daughter. Rowe’s editorial 
addition “To Kent” in line 134 has been adopted by almost all modern editors. 
However, not one, but two added stage directions are needed at this point. 

After line 135 Kent neither speaks nor is spoken to during the rest of the 
scene, and the only evidence to indicate that he remains on stage is the Quarto 
stage direction at line 289. What does Kent do during the 154 lines between 
“Some other time for that” and the “Exeunt” of Lear and his followers? Does 
he stand quietly to one side of the stage, for some fifteen minutes of acting 
time, while Lear’s daughters heap insults upon their helpless father and drive 
him to the uttermost depths of rage and despair? His doing nothing would 
certainly disturb an alert audience, which would sense that acquiescent passive- 
ness is completely out of character for Kent, the compassionate and blunt-speak- 
ing man of action? And if he does remain, and leaves with his master at line 


3 Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1908), p. 260, note 1, and Granville-Barker, 
Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1946), I, 290, both follow the Quarto stage direction and 
assume Kent's continuous presence on the stage during this scene. 

Kent is on stage during all or part of thirteen of the twenty-six scenes into which the play is 
divided in modern texts. In II. iii he sits in the stocks while Edgar addresses the audience; but 
in all the other scenes, except I.iv and II. iv, he has a continuous part in both action and 
dialogue while on stage. I. iv presents problems somewhat analogous to those of II. iv, because 
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289, why, when he returns to the stage twenty-three lines later, does he have 
to ask the whereabouts of Lear, whom he had presumably been accompanying? 

I believe that Shakespeare, when his play was performed, avoided the incon- 
gruity of having Kent on the scene while Goneril and Regan reduce Lear to 
tears and frenzy, and also avoided puzzling his audience when Kent enters at 
the beginning of the next scene asking where Lear is, by the simple expedient 
of having him leave the stage at line 135, immediately after Lear waves him 
aside with “Some other time for that.” This suggestion resolves the acting diffi- 
culties of the two scenes; but against it is the fact that neither the Folio nor the 
Quarto contains a stage direction indicating Kent’s exit at line 135, and that 
the Quarto does indicate his exit at line 289. For the suggestion to be accepted 
it will be necessary, first, to prove that the Quarto stage direction at line 289 
is corrupt and, second, to show that both the Quarto and Folio are defective 
in their indications of exits and that the logic of the scene demands that Kent 
leave the stage at line 135. 

That the Quarto stage direction at II.iv.289, “Exeunt Lear, Leister, Kent, 
and Foole”, is at least partly corrupt is indicated by the manifest error “Leister” 
—no character of that name appears elsewhere in the play. The Pavier reprint 
of 1619 made the obvious correction that any moderately observant reader 
would make and changed “Leister” to “Glocester”, a correction that has been 
adopted by all modern editors who take over the Quarto stage direction. We 
must try to find out how the error occurred, and to determine whether it was 
the fault of the manuscript scribe or the compositor. 

In the substantive Pied Bull Quarto the word “Leister” is printed in the 
outer forme of sheet F, which is invariant in all twelve of the extant copies. 
Greg has shown that the proof reader of the Quarto made his corrections by 
referring to the manuscript copy, and has given reasons for believing that the 
invariant formes are in the corrected state.* Since the manifest error “Leister” 
remained uncorrected, either the manuscript was misread by both the com- 
positor and the proof reader, or the manuscript itself was corrupt at this point. 
The Quarto invariably spells the Earl’s name “Gloster,” which was probably 
also the spelling of the manuscript. It would be practically impossible to mistake 
capital “G” for capital “L” in any Elizabethan hand; but in most Elizabethan 
hands there is very little difference between capital and minuscule “L”, and 
minuscule “o” and “e” are among the commonest of graphic confusions. It is 
therefore probable that the manuscript scribe either omitted the “G” by in- 
advertence, or that the copy he produced was by some accident blotted or other- 





in the former scene Kent has an active part only until line 104, when Lear rewards him for his 
rough handling of Oswald. It would be tempting to have Kent exit at this point, were it not that 
both the Quarto and Folio assign him a line of dialogue at 165 (the Quarto also assigns him 110, 
which the Folio gives to Lear). Since neither text provides an exit for Kent, or for Lear’s Knights, 
editors have conjectured that he leaves after line 294 or 311. In I. iv, then, it is possible that Kent 
stands silently aside during more than a hundred lines of dialogue in which he has no part; but 
if he does so his silence would be more understandable and acceptable in I. iv than in II. iv. In 
I. iv Lear is on the offensive, savagely curses Goneril, threatens her with physical retribution, and 
requires no encouragement or support from his followers; but in II. iv Lear, “a poore old man, / As 
full of griefe as age’, is completely overcome by his daughters and desperately needs sympathy 
and help. 
* Variants, pp. 134 ff. and 50 ff. 
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wise rendered illegible in the space where “G” was written; and that what the 
compositor and proof reader saw was “loster”, which they both misread as 
“Lester” and spelled as “Leister”. 

Now. since “Leister” is demonstrably a corruption resulting from miswrit- 
ing and misreading, may not “Kent” also be an error? The Quarto indicates 
that when Lear enters at the beginning of II. iv he is accompanied by the Fool 
and a “Knight”; but the detailed stage direction at line 289, “Exeunt Lear, 
Leister, Kent, and Foole”, fails to provide any exit for the Knight, and no 
exit is provided for him elsewhere in the scene. In the manuscript “Knight” 
would ordinarily be abbreviated “Knt.”, “K™”’, “K’’, or simply “K”. The 
Knight is an unimportant person who here has a speaking part for the first 
time, and even then is given only three lines in the early part of the scene; he 
would easily be forgotten. But Kent had had an important part in much of 
the preceding action, and his name would remain prominently in any reader’s 
or copyist’s memory. Therefore, when the compositor saw the abbreviation 
“Kant” or “K” he probably improperly expanded it to “Kent”. 

The Quarto compositor was similarly led astray by his memory to make an 
improper expansion of an abbreviation at the beginning of IV. vi. In the pre- 
ceding scene Regan and the Steward (Oswald) had been talking about Ed- 
mund at some length. IV. vi opens with the entry of Gloucester and Edgar, as 
is made abundantly clear by the following speech prefixes and dialogue; but 
the Quarto stage direction reads, “Enter Gloster and Edmund”. Evidently the 
manuscript abbreviated Edgar’s name as “Ed.”, which the compositor, with 
the previous conversation about Edmund still in his mind, erroneously ex- 
panded to “Edmund”. This manifest error appears on the inner forme of sheet 
I, which is invariant in all copies and presumably in the corrected state, so that 
the proof reader also overlooked the improper expansion. It is therefore highly 
probable that the manuscript copy for the Quarto stage direction at II. iv. 289 
read “Exeunt Lear, lostere, Knt, and Foole”, which was misread by the Quarto 
compositor and proof reader as “Exeunt Lear, Leister, Kent, and Foole”, to the 
confusion of editors and producers ever since. 

Unfortunately, the Folio stage direction at 289, which consists only of the 
vaguely inclusive “Exeunt” and fails to specify Lear’s companions, deprives us 
of direct textual evidence by which to correct the Quarto’s error. But the Folio 
does supply some corroborative evidence to support our suggestion that the 
“Kent” of the Quarto stage direction is an error for “Knight”. Among other 
improvements in the Folio text, in many places the speech prefixes are made 
more precise in order to resolve possible ambiguities. For example, Cornwall 
and Albany, who in the speech prefixes of the Quarto are often designated in- 
discriminantly as “Duke”, in the Folic are usually carefully distinguished as 
“Corn.” and “Alb.” A similar clearer distinction of speakers is found in II. iv 
where at lines 3 and 61 the Quarto “Knight” is changed to “Gent.” (“Gen.” 
at 61), which suggests that he is identical with the “Gentleman” who enters 
at the beginning of III. i and reports that Lear is “Contending with the fretfull 
Elements”. If this is so, the Gentleman must have left the stage with Lear at 
II. iv. 289; and therefore Kent, who meets him at the beginning of III. i and 
questions him concerning Lear’s whereabouts, could not have left the stage in 
his company but must have departed earlier. The stage direction at the begin- 
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ning of III. i—enter Kent and a Gentleman “seuerally” or “at seuerall doores” 
—clearly indicates that they come from two different places. 

Let us now examine the Quarto and Folio to determine whether it is proba- 
ble that an earlier exit for Kent was omitted by both texts, and let us look 
especially at Il.iv.135 where Lear orders him aside. Line 135 is identical in 
both the uncorrected and corrected sheets of the Quarto and in the Folio; but 
if we examine the whole of this speech by Lear (lines 131-139) we find that it 
has been gone over with considerable care by both the Quarto proof corrector 
and the Folio collator. In the Quarto Lear’s speech appears on the outer forme 
of sheet E, which survives in an uncorrected state, and also in a corrected state 
in which the proof reader has introduced three verbal changes. It is now gen- 
erally assumed that the Folio was printed from a copy of the Quarto which had 
been collated with and corrected by a manuscript which was much more ac- 
curate than the manuscript earlier used by the printer of the Quarto.® If, as 
Greg suggests, the particular Quarto used as copy for the Folio had the outer 
forme of sheet E in the uncorrected state,® the Folio collator made six verbal 
changes in the nine lines of Lear’s speech, and the Folio compositor introduced 
one error of his own (“Mother” for “mother” in line 133). The bibliographical 
evidence indicates that, in the passages under question, the Quarto (in its cor- 
rected state) and the Folio reproduced their manuscript copy with a fairly high 
degree of accuracy. An omission of an exit at this point is therefore more 
probably the fault of the two manuscripts on which the Quarto and Folio are 
respectively based than of the printers. 

But that a necessary exit should be omitted, at this or any other point, in 
the manuscripts lying behind both the Quarto and the Folio is precisely what 
we are led to expect from a consideration of what can be deduced concerning 
their general characteristics. All recent students agree that the Quarto stage 
directions are the least satisfactory part of its generally unsatisfactory text— 
Greg, for example, remarks that its record of entrances and exits is so defective 
that it is “altogether inadequate for the regulation of a performance”.’ The 
Folio, too, though greatly superior to the Quarto, is still far from perfect, espe- 
cially in the matter of stage directions—Duthie, in his critical edition, lists six- 
teen necessary exits that are unmarked in the Folio, fourteen of which are also 
unmarked in the Quarto.® It is clear that the textual defect we are examining 
in II. iv also occurs in many other parts of the play and may similarly be traced 
to deficiencies of the manuscripts upon which the prints are based. An espe- 
cially pertinent parallel occurs in I. iv, where Kent has a part in the dialogue 

5 This theory, originally proposed by P. A. Daniel in 1885, has been supported with new evi- 
dence by Greg, Variants, pp. 139-142, and I. A. Duthie, Shakespeare’s King Lear A Critical Edi- 
tion (Oxford, 1949), pp. 7-17. Philip Williams, “Two Problems in the Folio Text of King Lear”, 
SQ, IV (1953), 456-460, refines on this theory and presents evidence indicating that the Folio was 
not set directly from a collated copy of the Quarto, but instead was set from a hand-written copy 
of a prompt book, that consisted of “a conflation of ‘good’ pages from Qi supplemented by 
inserted manuscript leaves to replace corrupt passages of Q1.” In 1931, Miss Madeleine Doran 
showed that F1 depends on both Qr and Q2 (The Text of King Lear, pp. 1ooff.), and more recently 
A. S. Cairncross has argued that F is based on a mixture of pages of Qr and Q2 collated with the 
prompt book (RES, n.s., VI (1955), 252-258. The line of reasoning I present holds in either case. 

6 Variants, pp. 158-163. 

7 The Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford, 1955), p. 381. 


8 Pp. 109-115. Greg, Folio, p. 385, counts only six exits unmarked in the Folio, four of which 
are also unmarked in the Quarto; but his count is certainly too low. 
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through line 165, but where neither the Quarto nor the Folio provides an exit 
for him, and where as a result editors have had to resort to conjecture in order 
to get him off the stage. Alexander, for example, has him leave at line 294 
when Lear says “Go, go, my people”, though neither the Quarto nor the Folio 
has a direction at this point; others, such as Furness, Kittredge and Muir, have 
him exit at line 331, where the Quarto has no stage direction and the Folio has 
an “Exit” for Lear only; Duthie, by some oversight, fails to provide him an 
exit at all, though he may have meant him to leave with the Knights after 
line 269 of his critical text. Therefore, since a considerable margin of error re- 
mains, particularly where the stage directions are concerned, even after collation 
of our two texts, the insertion of stage directions is permissible wherever they 
are clearly demanded by the logic of the scene. 

Since an exit for Kent is clearly needed in II. iv, the best place for him to 
leave the stage is at line 135 where Lear motions him away. There are several 
reasons for his withdrawal at this point, even aside from Lear’s “some other 
time for that.” In the first place, the remainder of the scene is focused on Lear 
and Regan; there is no need for Kent to be on stage—indeed, his presence 
would be distracting to the audience because his inactivity would be out of 
character. In the second place, the actor who plays Kent has already been on 
stage continuously for more than half an hour (since II.ii.1) and must appear 
again in a few minutes—he will therefore welcome a brief respite behind the 
scenes. In the third place, there is another reason, which is concerned with the 
larger patterns of the play. 

The main structural lines of King Lear consist of an elaborate series of 
parallelisms, such as the duplicating Lear and Gloucester plots, of Lear’s kneel- 
ing with savage sarcasm to Regan and in all humbleness to Cordelia. One of 
the tragic facts of the play is cosmic inconsequence, the disparity between in- 
tentions and results, desert and reward. Kent, though he is not a principal in 
the action, has a role that is of prime importance both structurally and themati- 
cally. He exemplifies selfless loyalty, and his fate is to be either spurned, un- 
recognized, or ignored. In the last scene of the play Lear first orders him, 
“Prythee away”; then refuses to recognize him as Caius—‘“he’s dead and rot- 
ten”; and finally turns from him to contemplate the dead Cordelia. The three 
rejections which here occur together parallel separate earlier episodes. In I. i for 
his good advice Kent is banished; in I. iv when he reenters Lear’s service he is 
unrecognized; and in II. iv, when after suffering in the stocks he sees his 
master again, he is peremptorily waved aside because Lear is interested only 
in himself and his daughter Regan. If at II. iv. 135 Kent should slip unregarded 
from the stage, an additional thematic parallelism would be established with 
the final scene where he prepares for his last exit: 


I haue a iourney Sir, shortly to go, 
My Master calls me, I must not say no. 


But Lear had not called, for since he had ignored Kent while alive he would 
not remember him after death. 

I therefore suggest that the textual evidence and the logic of the scene de- 
mand the following emendations (since I use the Folio as copy text, I substitute 
its “Gentleman” for the “Knight” of the Quarto) : 
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II. iv. 134-135 
Sepulchring an Adultresse. [To Kent] O are you free? 


Some other time for that. [Exit Kent] Beloued Regan, 


II. iv. 289 
Or ere Ile weepe: O Foole, I shall go mad. 
Exeunt Lear, Gloster, Gentleman, and Foole. 


Washington University, St. Louis 




















THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


This present. WEDNESDAY, January 26, 1614, 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Duke of Venice, Mr. R. PHILLIPS, 
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Bassanio, Mr. R A E, 
Salanio, Mr. 1. WALLACK,  Salarino, Mr. CROOKE, 
Gratiano, Mr. WRENCH 
Lorenzo, Mr. PHILIPPS, 

With the Songs, ** To keep my Gentle Jessy,” (composed by Dr. Anxr.) 
and ‘* Safily rise, O southern breeze,’ (by Dr. Boyce.) 
Shylock, Mr. KEAN, from the Theatre Royal, Exetér, 
Ro First’ Appeeronce at this Theatre,) 

Mr. OXBERRY, 
Tutal, weMADD MADDOCKS, Balthazar, Mr, BUXTON, 
Gobbo, Mr. WEWITZER. 
Portia. Miss SMITH, 
Nerissa,s Mr. HAR LOWE, 
Jessica, Mrs. BL AND, 
With the Song, ** Haste Lorenzo,” (composed by Dr. Anne.) 
Is Act 111. A Duett, by Mrs. BL: AND, and Mr, PHILIPPS. 
(Composed by Mr. Saw.) 


Afcer which, will he revived (First Time these Nine Years,) Munrity's Fatce of the 


APPRENTICE. 


Wingate, hg GATTIE, . 
Dick, Mr. B NN1S fT E R, 
Gargle, Mr. PENSON, 
; Simon, Mr. OX BERRY, 
irishman, Mr. FISHER, Scotchman, Mr. CAR 
Porter, Mr. BUXTON, Watchman, Mr. CHATTERLEY, 

Spouters, Messrs, EVANS, §. WEST, APPLEBY, &c. 

Charlotte. Mrs, O RGE R. 


VIVANT REX ET RECIMA. NO MONEY TO BERETURNED. [Lowndes snd Hobbs, Marquis Coart, London, 








Zs » (20th Ti the favourite Ni of NARENSKY, wi i 
o-norrow, (3 ewes) es lew Opera with (26th Time,) the 


ILLUSION: 
Or, the TRANCES OF NOURJAHAD, 


ae 5 ryt ype SHE WOU'’D AND SHE WOY'D NOT, with, 
ime,) the popular Pantomime of HARLEQUIN HARFER. 
On Sry, The rng} the DEVIL’s BRIDGE. Count Belino, Mr. BRAHAM. To 
=o added, (27th Time,) the Grand Spectacle of ILLUSION ; or, the Zrances of 
out; 


ie. (Firs? time st this gheure) The Comedy of WILD OATS, with 97th time,¥ 
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The Sun-King Analogy in Richard II 


S. K. HENINGER, JR. 


ecent criticism has emphasized the cosmological context within 
which Elizabethans judged individual actions. To imitate 
nature as his contemporaries saw it, Shakespeare was com- 
mitted to a dramatic technique which recognized an abso- 
lute order, but at the same time admitted that real men 


seldom fulfill the ideal conditions. York expresses the com- 
monplace in his complaint: 





Comfort’s in heaven, and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives but crosses, cares, and grief. 


(II. ii. 78-79)! 


The resulting tension between actual and ideal, as Theodore Spencer has ably 
argued,” is the mainspring for the power of Elizabethan drama. 

In Richard II Shakespeare for the first time was wholly successful in de- 
veloping this tension. Quite clearly Richard is a highly individualized char- 
acter who suffers a personal tragedy precursing the great delineations of tragic 
heroes in Hamlet and Lear. But the play is not restricted to individual sig- 
nificance; there are political issues, and Richard’s deposition has cosmic impli- 
cations. Shakespeare emphasizes the cosmological context for the action in two 
major ways: (1) by the addition of fictional scenes to the historical accounts in 
his sources, and (2) by cosmological imagery, especially the analogies between 
the sun and the king and between the Garden of Eden and the ideal common- 
wealth. 

Only two scenes in Richard II are the total invention of Shakespeare: I. ii, 
the conversation between Gaunt and the Duchess of Gloucester which sepa- 
rates the challenge at Windsor from the thwarted trial-by-combat at Coventry, 
and III. iv, the stylized interlude in the Duke of York’s garden where the 
Queen converses with the Gardener.* And both these insertions conspicuously 
expound a principal of order that persists despite all the frightful anomalies of 
disorder. The Duchess of Gloucester demands that Gaunt avenge the death of 
her husband, Gaunt’s brother and Richard’s uncle. But Gaunt, the sagest and 


1 All line references are made to the New Cambridge Richard II, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1939). 
2 Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (2nd ed.; New York, 1955), passim, esp. pp. viii-ix, 50, 
62-64. 

3 See Robert A. Law, “Deviations from Holinshed in Richard II”, Texas Studies in English, 
XXIX (1950), 93. 
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most trustworthy of Richard’s courtiers, refuses on the orthodox grounds that 
Richard is a divinely-ordained king answerable only to God: 


Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven, 
Who, when they see the hours ripe on earth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 


(I. ii. 68) 


By this scene, prefatory to any development of the play’s action, Shakespeare 
establishes a standard for political behavior in the play.* Besides strengthening 
the case against Richard by implicating him in Gloucester’s murder, the scene 
serves primarily to affirm the reactionary attitude toward rebellion. Gaunt'’s 
reasoned resignation emerges as complete faith in the concept of world order: 
God maintains His order; opposition to Richard, “His minister”, is tantamount 
to blasphemy; and any disruption of order will tend to generate more disorder. 
Gaunt obtrusively insists that “God’s is the quarrel” against Richard (I. ii. 37).° 

But to interpret the play as an orthodox expression of the sanctity of king- 
ship, as Prof. Tillyard® and Miss Campbell’ have suggested, is an oversimplifi- 
cation. When the Lancastrian tetralogy is read simply as a statement of politi- 
cal crime and its inevitable punishment, the drama is taken out. Such a reading 
eliminates the tension between the ideal and actual; it ignores the difficulty of 
identifying absolute good and absolute evil. It makes Richard II didactic rather 
than dramatic. 

In the argument of the play, the ideal of order so forcefully propounded 
by Gaunt is no more than an initial hypothesis; and the true purpose of Rich- 
ard II is to test the validity of this statement. Is the ideal of order practicable 
in the world of real men? The concept of sanctified kingship is reiterated in 
varying ways throughout the play, but clearly it is not operative in the society 
that Richard has fostered. Rather than realizing this ideal, the play measures 
against it both Richard and Bolingbroke, and the drama derives from our 
awareness that we must choose between two actual men, not between good 
and evil. 

Within a single speech, Gaunt declares that Richard is “God’s substitute”, 
“His deputy annointed in His sight”, “His minister” (I. ii. 37-41). Gaunt makes 
clear the King’s necessary role as administrator of God’s order. But just as 
clearly, Richard has failed to fill this role. Immediately following Gaunt’s im- 
passioned apologia, Shakespeare reveals the full enormity of Richard’s misrule. 
In addition to the itemized accusations made by Gaunt on his deathbed 
(II. i. 57-131), the first two acts catalogue visually the reprehensible activities 


4In at least three other plays, Shakespeare follows this technique of establishing a political 
norm early in the first act by means of a long, obvious speech on God’s order: cf. Ulysses’ speech 
on “the specialty of rule” in Troilus and Cressida (I. iii. 78-137), the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
speech on the bee-hive in Henry V (I. ii. 183-208), and Menenius’ speech on the body politic in 
Coriolanus (I. i. 99-158). 

5 The identical argument is repeated by Carlisle immediately before Richard’s entrance in the 
deposition scene. “What subject can give sentence on his king?” Carlisle asks (IV. i. 121); and he 
lavishes upon Richard a string of sacramental epithets: “the figure of God’s majesty,/His captain, 
steward, deputy-elect” (IV. i. 125-126). 

SE. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare's History Plays (New York, 1947), pp. 237-244, 254, 261-262, 
291-295. “In doctrine the play is entirely orthodox” (p. 261). 

7 Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s “Histories” (San Marino [Calif.], 1947), pp. 169, 194-244. 
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of Richard: he openly supports the murderer of his uncle Gloucester (in fact, 
he himself has employed the assassin), he recklessly misapplies the country’s 
dwindling treasure, he indulges in favoritism injurious to the commonweal, 
and he illegally confiscates Gaunt’s estate, the rightful inheritance of Boling- 
broke. By juxtaposition, the actuality of Richard’s reign is pointedly contrasted 
with the ideal of order enunciated by Gaunt. 

The resultant tension is resolved and explained in the other episode in- 
vented by Shakespeare, in the scene between the Queen and the Gardener 
which concludes Act III. By this time Richard’s fall is taken for granted, and 
his personal tragedy is well under way. Our sympathy for him is enlarged by 
our sympathy for the lovely Queen who devotedly mourns her lord in idealized 
terms of eulogy. But another voice is present; the Gardener insistently con- 
demns Richard for his personal sins of commission as well as omission. And 
underlying the entire scene is the standard of order which prevailed in the 
Garden of Eden, God’s prototype of natural harmony.* The Gardener is “old 
Adam’s likeness” (III. iv.73). The meaning of the scene depends upon the 
cosmological imagery which compares the ideal conditions in Eden to the 
actual conditions promoted by Richard. England is a “sea-walled garden”, but 
is choked by weeds and infested with caterpillars (III. iv. 40-47). 

Because of its allegorical, sententious atmosphere, the Garden scene seems 
non-dramatic, outside the mainstream of the play, no more than a commentary 
on the central action. Shakespeare employs cosmological imagery in a more 
closely integrated way, however, when early in Act III he introduces the com- 
monplace comparison between the sun in the heavens and the king in the 
commonwealth. Here Shakespeare more subtly erects a cosmic background 
through the use of cosmological correspondences. Many critics have discussed 
the sun-king analogy in Richard II,° but none has, I believe, realized the essen- 
tiality of the image in the thematic structure of the play. Coming as it does at 
the beginning of the third act, it focuses the climax of the action. It restates the 
political norm of natural order; in the ideal state, the king maintains degree 
among his subjects just as the sun regulates the harmony of the planets. Shake- 
speare chose to restate the norm at this point because the third act is the time of 
greatest tension, the time when the norm will be most severely tested. 

In Act III when Richard returns from his withdrawal to Ireland (he has 
not appeared on-stage for four scenes), he speaks as a changed character.*® No 
longer a dissembling opportunist, he is instead a wronged “deputy elected by 
the Lord” (III. ii.57), who expresses faith that heavenly angels will protect 


8 The comparison between Eden and England is made earlier in Gaunt’s memorable deathbed 
speech, II. i. 42, and is suggested as early as I. i. 104. 
® Most importantly, Paul Reyher, “Le Symbole du Soleil dans la tragédie de Richard II”, Revue 
de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, XL (1923), 254-260; Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shake- 
speare’s Imagery (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), pp. 233-235; Wolfgang Clemen, The Develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s Imagery (London, 1951), p. 59; J. D. Wilson, ed., Richard II, pp. xii-xiii; 
Spencer, Shakespeare and Nature of Man, pp. 74-75; Samuel Kliger, “The Sun Imagery in 
Richard Il’, SP, XLV (1948), 196-202; and C. W. Scott-Giles, Shakespeare's Heraldry (London, 
1950), pp. 65-68. I am sorry that Richard D. Altick did not expend more effort to integrate the 
sun-king theme with the other “Symphonic Imagery in Richard II”, PMLA, LXII (1947), 347-348. 
10] think it pertinent to see Richard’s long absence from the stage in terms of the withdrawal- 
and-return pattern described by Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of —— (10 vols.; Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1939 [2nd ed., reprint]), III, 248 ff. 
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him from the martial insolence of Bolingbroke. His speeches are strikingly 
longer, less sharp and decisive, and decidedly more lyrical and imaginative. In 
contrast to his former businessiike manner (for instance, in his last speech 
before leaving for Ireland, he despatched Bushie with orders for the Earl of 
Wiltshire, announced his sailing date, appointed York the Lord Governor of 
England, and bid the Queen be merry for their few remaining hours together 
—all within nine lines [II.i.215-223])—in contrast to such brusqueness, Rich- 
ard now speaks only in rhetorical tropes. 

And most prominent among Richard’s metaphorical mouthings is his claim 
to be a sun-king. Faced with the threat of Bolingbroke’s insurrection, Richard 
chooses to do little more than chastise Aumerle for lack of faith in the efficacy 
of the sun-king concept: 


Discomfortable cousin! know’st thou not 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid, 

Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 

In murders and in outrage, boldly here, 

But when from under this terrestrial ball 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, 

Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves? 
(III. ii. 36-46) 


Richard sees himself as the “searching eye of heaven” that “darts his light 
through every guilty hole”. And now that he has returned from Ireland to 
light the realm, his attention to moral order will lay bare “murders, treasons, 
and detested sins”—the moral aberrations concentrated in the anticipated usur- 
pation of Bolingbroke: 


So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, 
Who all this while hath revelled in the night, 
Whilst we were wand’ring with the antipodes, 
Shall see us rising in our throne the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But self-affrighted tremble at his sin. 


(III. ii. 47-53) 


Richard idealistically presents himself as goodness, light, the sun-king; and for 
purposes of propaganda he portrays Bolingbroke as sin, obscurity, a reveller in 
the night. 

The sun-king concept is now center-stage. It is spotlighted as a multi- 
faceted image which in this context functions in three fundamental ways: (1) it 
is the symbol of royal prerogative that passes from Richard to Bolingbroke; 
(2) it is the mirror that reveals in turn the deficiencies of both Richard and 
Bolingbroke; and (3) it is an instrument of transition in Richard’s personal 
tragedy, in his evolution from unscrupulous villain to sympathetic victim. 

In its simplest function, the sun-king image provides a symbol of regality 
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which can be shifted from Richard to Bolingbroke as the other accouterments 
of kingship pass from one to the other. The sun emerging from a.cloud was an 
heraldic device traditionally associated with Richard; it is, in fact, as many 
critics since Oscar Wilde have observed," one of the three badges which 
emblazon his robes in the portrait now hanging in Westminster Abbey. The 
sun therefore becomes a physical symbol of Richard’s authority, and his loss of 
power can be expressed in imagery as the setting of his sun. Introductory to the 
climax in Act III, Salisbury foresees Richard’s decline in such a metaphor: 

Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 

Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest. 

Thy friends are fled to wait upon thy foes. 

(II. iv. 21-23) 


Richard lengthily applies the sun-king image to himself at the beginning of 
III. ii, when he still aspires to keep the crown (lines 36 ff.). But by the end of 
this scene, after learning that he is militarily impotent, Richard uses a meta- 
phor reminiscent of Salisbury’s to acknowledge the transferral of the sun-king 
attributes to his successor: 


Discharge my followers, let them hence away, 
From Richard’s night, to Bolingbroke’s fair day. 
(III. ii. 218-219) 


Nevertheless, in the next scene rebellious Bolingbroke remarks upon Richard’s 


sunlike appearance on the walls of Flint Castle, and compares the King’s en- 
trance to a stormy dawn: 


See, see, King Richard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory, and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the occident. 
(Ill. iii. 62-67) 
And York concurs that Richard, like the eye of heaven, still shines with the 
splendor of nobility: 
Yet looks he like a king! behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majesty. 
(III. iii. 68-70) 
At this point, each claimant to the crown ascribes the sun-king symbol to the 
other, indicating the patience (as opposed to activity) of the protagonist and 
antagonist. The play is at the center of balance, the point of equilibrium be- 
tween ineffectual king and efficient usurper. But this scene, the climax, awards 
the ascendance to Bolingbroke. And Richard, peevishly adding elegance and 
pathos to his compromised position, emphasizes the precipitance of his decline 
in mythological terms: 
Down, down I come, like glist’ring Phaethon: 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
(III. iii. 178-179) 
11 See Peter Ure, ed., Richard II (Arden Shakespeare; Harvard Univ. Press, 1956), p. Ixxi, n. 6. 
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Later in Act IV, after the deposition has been formally accomplished, Richard 
again uses the sun-king image to acknowledge Bolingbroke’s prerogative: 


God save King Henry, unkinged Richard says, 
And send him many years of sunshine days. 
(IV. i. 220-221) 


Then turning to self-pity, Richard bewails his own unhappy condition: 


O, that I were a mockery king of snow, 

Standing before the sun of Bolingbroke, 

To melt myself away in water-drops! 
(IV. i. 260-262) 


These tears prompt the request for a looking-glass, followed by a lament for 
the loss of sunlike qualities: 


Was this the face, 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink? 
(IV. i. 283-284) 


By now, Bolingbroke is the undisputed possessor of the sun-king title. Richard's 
day is over. These wistful references to his former majesty accentuate the 
amplitude of Richard’s degradation and, as we shall see, support the develop- 
ment of his pathetic role. 

In another function, the sun-king concept embodies an ideal of kingly con- 
duct which had been well-developed and oft-stated in Elizabethan times. It is 
the imagistic presentation of the perfect statesman-king, a composite figure 
which Miss Una Ellis-Fermor has traced as the abstract epic hero of this 
tetralogy;** or more specifically, it is the imagistic presentation of “the perfect 
English king”, whose delineation Irving Ribner sees as Shakespeare’s “chief 
political purpose” in the Lancastrian plays.’* But in Richard II, this ideal is 
not operative, and the political pattern of the play is determined by Shake- 
speare’s desire to show wherein both Richard and Bolingbroke fall short as sun- 
kings. 

Richard first cites the sun-king analogy (III. ii. 36 ff.) to corroborate his 
God-given right to the throne of England. No one can deny his legal claim to 
this office, and he relies upon the sanctity of kingship as his main defense. But 
reference to this ideal recalls a standard of kingly conduct which points up the 
immoralities that Acts I and II so fulsomely reveal. When Richard speaks of 
himself in terms of the conventional sun-king, the image becomes an ironical 
epithet that emphasizes his failure as God’s deputy. He, like Gaunt, insists 
that the king be judged in a cosmological context; but the real Richard falls 
woefully short of the ideal king. The cosmological imagery therefore expresses 
a paradox: Richard both is and is not a sun-king. The analogy exposes him in 
both his ideal and his actual aspects. 

Just as the sun-king analogy provides a mirror for Richard’s failings, so 
also it clarifies the spiritual deficiencies of Bolingbroke. The usurper can never 
enjoy the full privileges of kingship, since he is not appointed by God. He does 


12 The Frontiers of Drama (Oxford Univ. Press, 1946), pp. 36-55. 
18 The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare (Princeton Univ. Press, 1957), p. 160. 
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not derive his authority from natural order. But Bolingbroke, like Richard, 
is a complex character also drawing his motivation from the tension between 
actual and ideal. He actively seeks to fulfill the ideal of kingship, and fails 
only in his hereditary right and later in the culpability of usurpation. He is not 
a purely villainous usurper like Richard III. He commands respect, both pvefore 
and after the usurpation, because he consciously works to implement the con- 
cept of order; and after the numerous tribulations of his reign, he attains a cer- 
tain tragic stature at his death in 2 Henry IV."* Bolingbroke’s story is not 
merely the predictable punishment following political crime. Nevertheless, in 
Act III of Richard II, Bolingbroke is a moral transgressor, a violator of God’s 
eternal law. 

So the sun-king image unifies the other expressions of ideal government 
that appear throughout Richard II and draws the political issue into focus, 
thereby increasing the intensity of the climactic action. The image embodies, 
develops, and tests the basic political theme that the personal conduct of both 
king and subject must subsist congruously within the framework of God’s 
natural order. The sun-king concept is an ideal, an absolute, a fixed-point, the 
hub of Fortune’s wheel about which Richard and Bolingbroke turn, the well- 
pulley around which the buckets of the adversaries rise and fall. 

But it is not the unmitigated statement that Shakespeare makes in Richard 
II. The play does not merely repeat political platitudes. It offers an honest, 
agonized investigation into the morality of both Richard and Bolingbroke. If 
anything, it points out the hollowness of the homilies on Obedience and Dis- 
obedience and Wilful Rebellion. And this is why the Earl of Essex financed a 
showing of Richard II to garner public opinion for his incipient revolt. The 
work is not a political parable, but a specific instance; not a doctrinaire thesis, 
but a play. Although Elizabethan homilists distorted history for a narrow moral 
lesson, Shakespeare was not of this ilk.” 

In addition to reiterating a norm which clarifies the political issue in the 
play, the sun-king analogy is likewise basic in the development of Richard’s 
personal tragedy. The fall of Richard is prepared for by the premonitions of 
the Queen (II. ii) and by the frightened conversation between Salisbury and 
the Captain which verifies the defection of Richard’s followers (II. iv). But 
the tragedy of a single hero does not become the main concern until III. ii when 
Richard declares himself to be a sun-king. The mood of the play changes 
abruptly at this point, and the personality of the fallen monarch eventually as- 
serts itself so strongly that it discolors the political issue. The problem of turn- 
ing a capricious autocrat into a sympathetic victim had been posed by Marlowe 
in Edward II, a play which breaks in the middle with annoying discontinuity. 
Shakespeare sought to anneal the two halves of a deposed despot’s personality 
by using the sun-king image as a nexus. 

The sun-king image, like Janus at the threshold, faces two ways: it looks 
backward to the crimes of Richard which make him an individual, but it 


14For a concise discussion of Bolingbroke’s faults and virtues, see Ellis-Fermor, Frontiers of 
Drama, pp. 42-43. Ribner reads the tetralogy as an attempt to extoll Bolingbroke at the expense 
of Richard; see English History Play, pp. 160-164, 167-168. 

15 Miss Campbell herself emphasizes that Shakespeare did less tampering with history in 
Richard II than in any other of his historical plays (Shakespeare’s “Histories”, p. 169). 
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looks forward to his apotheosis in martyrdom. Richard’s claim to be a sun-king, 
whose fate is controlled by divine decree, prepares him for his role of “sacri- 
ficial victim” which J. Dover Wilson sees at the heart of the play.4* When 
Richard employs the sun-king analogy, he retreats from individuality; he en- 
ters the doorway of anonymity, of generality. He assumes the attitudes of the 
idealized, etherealized king. In this way, Shakespeare subtly conditions our 
response to Richard. The first two acts have shown that Richard is deficient 
morally as well as politically; but in Act III we quickly forget the culpable, 
individualized Richard of the two earlier acts. At first sarcastically, but later 
with genuine humility, Richard argues for his own ordinariness: 


I live with bread like you, feel want, 
Taste grief, need friends—subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, I am a king? 
(III. ii. 175-177) 
And in the closing act of the play, we watch not the assertive Richard of Acts 
I and II, but a chastened Everyman at the bottom of Fortune’s wheel: 


Nor I, nor any man that but man is, 
With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 
With being nothing. 

(V. v. 39-41) 


Richard has so far lost his identity that only thoughts, mere abstractions, have 
reality for him (V. v.1-8); his being is no more than a pain-driven mechanism 
synchronized with the general travail of the macrocosm, “for now hath time 
made me his numb’ring clock” (V. v.50). Shakespeare is so anxious to present 
Richard sympathetically that he compares the martyred king even to Christ.’? 
The sun-king concept is, then, an ambivalent gradation between wicked auto- 
crat and Christ-like microcosmos, used to smooth Richard’s development in 
this direction. 

Richard II is the first play in which Shakespeare maintained dramatic con- 
tinuity for the tension between the actual and the ideal. Therefore in this work 
readers perceive a pervasive poetic quality that appears but latently or sporadi- 
cally in the earlier plays. Richard II is rightly cited as a milestone marking 
Shakespeare’s mature drama.’* Unlike the medieval poet, Shakespeare did not 
see the world sub specie aeternitatis; but neither, like the romantic, did he cir- 
cumscribe the meaning of personal experience. The power of Shakespeare, like 
the power of the greatest Renaissance literature, derives from an ability to 
look simultaneously and consistently at both the cosmic and the minute. As 
Coleridge observed, it was the genius of Shakespeare “to have the universal 
which is potential in each particular, opened out to him.”** This interfusion 


16 Ed., Richard Il, p. xvi. Karl F. Thompson argues interestingly that Elizabethan views on 
martyrdom provide the necessary context to synthesize the various sides of Richard’s character 
(“Richard II, Martyr”, SQ, VIII [1957], 159-166). 

17 See I. B. Cauthen, Jr., “Richard II and the Image of the Betrayed Christ”, Renaissance 
Papers 1954 (Columbia [S. C.], 1954), pp. 45-48; Travis Bogard, “Shakespeare’s Second Richard”, 
PMLA, LXX (1955), 192-193; and J. A. Bryant, Jr., “The Linked Analogies of Richard II’, 
Sewanee Review, LXV (1957), pp. 420-433. 

18 See Clemen, Shakespeare's Imagery, pp. 53 ff. 

19 Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge [Mass.], 1936), p. 44. 
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of the ideal and the actual, this postulation of the inscrutable mystery of their 
relationship, is the special function of poetry. Aeschylus in the Oresteia crystal- 
lized the problem in terms of fate and individual responsibility. Milton in Sam- 
son Agonistes argued in terms of predestination and free-will. Shakespeare for 
his poetic technique chose to fill the old bottles of Scholastic analogies with 
the new wine of Renaissance doubts. 
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Edmund Kean as Gloster in a performance of Richard III on 18 June 1819 under the patronage of 
the Prince Regent, later George IV. After an unprofitable season, the Drury Lane Company was 
granted permission to act for a short time at the Haymarket Theatre. The wording of the playbill 
suggests that Kean, always generous to actors in distress, received no pay. From the original in the 


Folger Shakespeare Library. See p. 392. 
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The Tragic Hero in Julius Caesar 


ANNE PAOLUCCI 


(Y¥ssHAKESPEARE'’S characterization of Brutus has often puz- 
Sete zled readers and critics of Julius Caesar, but rarely has any- 
one challenged Brutus’ role as the hero of the play. Critics 
» have labored, rather, in trying to understand Shakespeare’s 
treatment of Caesar and in attempting to justify the title of 
&* the play without falling into the problematic assertion that 
Caesar and not Brutus is the real protagonist. A recent critic, however, re- 
viewing some modern productions of the play, applauds the effort of one com- 
pany to focus the play on Caesar rather than Brutus. Describing the Glen 
Byam Shaw production of Julius Caesar, in volume 11 of Shakespeare Survey, 
Roy Walker suggests that a successful interpretation of the play rests ulti- 
mately on the “bold centralization of Caesar” (p. 132) and on the recognition 
that Caesar is “the real as well as the nominal protagonist” (p. 132). This new 
emphasis, Mr. Walker explains, is the natural and inevitable reaction to the 
long-standing view that Shakespeare’s Caesar is nothing more than a “dia- 
bolical dictator” (p. 132) who deserved to be punished—a view that can be 
traced back to the “democratic distortion” (p. 132) suffered by the play for 
many years, as a result of which critics remained blind to the possibility that 
“Shakespeare wishes us to admire Caesar” (p. 132) and wants us to see in 
Caesar “a great and good ruler” (p. 132). To minimize Caesar’s role, Mr. 
Walker reminds us, is a grave error, for it renders meaningless the triumph 
of Caesar’s spirit and the celestial portents which precede the last act. 

To look upon Caesar as “the real as well as the nominal hero” of the play, 
however, is perhaps an even greater mistake. Shakespeare’s Caesar does not ful- 
fill the demands of a tragic hero; a strong proof of this is the mere fact that 
the play can be performed with Caesar almost totally eclipsed by Brutus’ part. 
The truth must lie somewhere between the two extremes discussed by Mr. 
Walker; Caesar’s part is, indeed, an extraordinary one, but it defies all stand- 
ard classification. 

A. C. Bradley distinguishes between Caesar’s role and that of Brutus with- 
out detracting from either one: 





Caesar ... is in a sense the dominating figure in the story, but Brutus is 
the ‘hero.”? 


Bradley makes no attempt to explain Shakespeare’s choice of title, in the light 
of this distinction, but his observation seems to suggest what Kittredge and 


1 Roy Walker, “Unto Caesar: A Review of Recent Productions”, Shakespeare Survey 11, ed. 
Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge University Press, 1958), pp. 128-135. 
2A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London: Macmillan 1950), p. 7, footnote 1. 
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other critics have clearly stated, namely, that the title of the play may be justi- 
fied if we look upon Caesar as the guiding spirit of the action, the force of 
Nemesis seeking retribution. Such an argument seems convincing enough in 
this case, but it has serious limitations. The difficulties implicit in it will be 
clear if one tries to apply it to some other plays of Shakespeare. One might 
contend, for example, that Hamlet should have been named after the ghost since 
it is the presence of the ghost that creates the psychological dilemma which 
traps the hero and renders him impotent to act. The truth is that nowhere else 
has Shakespeare named a play after the person or persons responsible for the 
tragic situation, where that person was someone other than the hero. 

Perhaps the question will never be resolved conclusively. Still, we should 
like in the following pages to put forward a hypothesis which may throw some 
new light on the subject. In naming the play after Caesar, Shakespeare may 
have been suggesting that to understand the tragic denouement properly we 
must see it through the eyes of Brutus, who, with a mistaken sense of values, 
killed Caesar because he saw in Caesar something more than was there. Per- 
haps, in naming the play as he did, Shakespeare is pointing up the contrast 
between Brutus’ idealized conception of Caesar as a “hero” and the real Caesar, 
reminding us that it is this discrepancy which is responsible for Brutus’ tragic 
fall. 

The real Caesar—that is, the Caesar who appears in the first three acts of the 
play and who is described by Cassius and Casca—is a curious unresolved mix- 
ture of superstition, vanity, physical weakness, cunning, insight, and political 
acumen. He is, as many critics have noted, a dual personality: a puny little 
man struggling against the waters of the Tiber until Cassius saves him, an 
epileptic, a soldier who, when stricken with a fever, cries like a girl; but also 
a man who can size up people more accurately than Cassius himself, a 
Caesar who, in fact, sees right through Cassius the philosopher to the schemer 
within, the Caesar who on Brutus’ unquestionable authority has always been 
rational in his dealings: 


I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. (II. i. 20-21) 


In urging Brutus to join with the conspirators, Cassius emphasizes this contrast 
between Caesar’s physical weakness and his high aspirations, but, strangely 
enough, Brutus makes little of it. Caesar’s physical limitations play no part 
whatsoever in the decision Brutus finally reaches. In spite of Cassius’ clever 
maneuvering, Brutus seems to reach his decision independently and on grounds 
very different from those put forth by Cassius. Brutus sees in Caesar a man of 
strong will and hidden pride whose fault is not political ambition—though 
Brutus makes use of that excuse publicly—but divine self-sufficiency, the terrible 
sin of hybris. Brutus sees in himself simply the hand of Ate carrying out the 
inexorable sentence which must always be the outcome of self-deification, and 
sees in the conspiracy the convenient vehicle for the action dictated by divine 
justice. The acceptance of this view is fundamental to the understanding of 
Brutus’ tragedy. Brutus is misled into mistaking the potential Caesar for the 
actual Caesar, and the play is nothing more than a slow Sophoclean self-revela- 
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tion on the part of Brutus that not Caesar but he himself has sinned against the 
gods. With this in mind, the title of the play becomes the most powerful expres- 
sion of that irony which is the keynote of the reversal described. 

The tragic irony of Brutus’ situation is evident from the very beginning of 
the play. He becomes easy prey to Cassius’ instigations when he unwittingly 
voices the doubts in his mind: 


I do fear 
They choose Caesar as their king. (I. ii. 79-80) 


He finds in Cassius’ talk about freedom an easy justification for the dark 
thoughts already in his mind. He is, after all, the descendant of the noble 
Brutus who drove the Tarquins from Rome and who preserved the republic 
even against his own sons. But in the soliloquy of Act. II, Scene i, it is clear that 
for Brutus political justification is not enough to excuse the contemplated deed. 
In the privacy of his heart he forgets his ancestry and the cause of liberty; he 
repudiates Cassius’ arguments and seeks out better ones. Through probing 
self-analysis he admits that his fears have to do with the effect that absolute 
power will have upon Caesar the man. He is afraid that Caesar will become 
cruel, merciless, disjoining “remorse from power”. He is afraid that in the flush 
of victory, Caesar will turn his back on his old friends, “scorning the base de- 
grees by which he did ascend”. His scrupulous conscience forces him to admit 
that “the quarrel will bear no colour for the thing he is”, that Caesar has not 
manifested any of these repulsive characteristics yet, but this honest admission 
is overruled by a demonic, or rather, a divine compulsion in his soul, which 
blinds him to the false logic on which he finally rests his case: 


Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities; 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. (II. i 30-34) 


Although prepared to accept the rationalization he has worked out, Brutus 
is not entirely happy about it. Already, by the end of the soliloquy, the adder, 
the serpent which is Caesar, has been reduced to a mere serpent’s egg, and even 
that Brutus is loth to destroy: 


O, that we could come by Caesar’s spirit 
And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it. (II. i. 169-171) 


True to the principles of his Stoic philosophy, Brutus yearns to separate himself 
from the petty world, by control of the passions. In some ways he is already 
beyond mortality: his mind already seems to be circling in perfect harmony 
with the mind of Reason itself. The Stoic, dedicated to contemplation of the 
Eternal Mind, wants to withdraw completely from the world, from action, 
which by its very nature is petty and insignificant in the eternal view of things. 
All this Brutus has accepted as a Stoic. But, unfortunately, he has also accepted 
action—and action of a very violent kind. This dichotomy is the basis of the 
tragic conflict which develops. The spiritual balance of his soul is disturbed, 
as we see clearly in the scenes which precede the assassination. 
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In the immediate panic which follows the murder of Caesar, Brutus has no 
time to brood. He promises to give Marc Antony good reasons for killing 
Caesar whom he loved, as he says, even as he struck the blow. The occasion 
never materializes, but we cannot help thinking that had he been able to keep 
his promise the reasons he might have offered would have satisfied him even 
less than Marc Antony. The interval which precedes the appearance of the 
ghost is full of military preparations which turn Brutus’ mind, temporarily, 
away from the intimate soul-searching of the earlier part of the play. Only 
once during this time does he give any indication of the suppressed emotional 
conflict waging within him: 


Remember March, the Ides of March, remember: 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’s sake? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab 

And not for justice? What! Shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 

But for supporting robbers, shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. . . . (IV. iii. 18-24) 


The cause of the sudden outburst is not important; what is significant is the 
complete reversal of values that has taken place. Caesar is now the “great 
Julius”, the “foremost man” not of Rome but “of all the world”, and those 
who struck him down are “villains”. But the breaking point comes with the 
appearance of the ghost. Caesar’s ghost is the bursting forth, full-fledged, of 
the truth which lies heavy on Brutus’ soul. The pressure is too great. The 
ugly truth will no longer contain itself in the hidden depths of the wounded 
conscience. It comes forth in unmistakable clarity and speaks for itself. 

After the initial excitement brought on by the appearance of Caesar’s ghost, 
Brutus becomes to all appearances his old patient self, the calm Stoic. But it is 
an illusion. The serenity and resignation which settle over him just before the 
battle are nothing more than the symptoms which announce the death of the 
soul. The calm is the calm of death, the resignation is that of despair: 


O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. _(V. iii. 94-96) 


Like Macbeth, Brutus goes into battle under the aegis of the evil spirit that 
deadens the soul. He has seen the Medusa’s head and, although turned to 
stone inside, goes out with the bravery of demonic impotence to meet his fate. 

Physical death for Brutus, as for Macbeth, is an anticlimax, and the circum- 
stances of his physical death are unimportant. Whatever the outcome of the 
battle, Brutus would have destroyed, in the end, the lie which he embodied. 
The Stoic, the man of honor, could not have tolerated an existence which, al- 
though noble, superior, and admirable on the surface, was contaminated within. 
With the grandeur that surrounds only the great heroes of tragedy, Brutus, 
like Oedipus, turns himself against himself and demands justice. He comes to 
realize that in upholding the sacred cause of freedom, in protecting the repub- 
lic from the violence and tyranny of dictatorship, he has broken the equally 
binding law of humanity which demands of every man integrity in his rela- 
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tionship with others. Having committed himself to the cause of truth and 
honor, Brutus comes to realize that to uphold that cause he must sacrifice him- 
self, just as Oedipus, having committed himself to the cause of justice, finds 
that to achieve what he set out to do he must punish himself. 


Caesar, now be still. 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. (V.v. 50-51) 


Brutus recognizes the consequences of his error and meets his fate not as a 
necessity imposed by the outcome of the battle at Philippi but as the necessary 
justification for his betrayal of Caesar. 

The betrayal of Caesar by Brutus is more than the betrayal of a friend. The 
Caesar whom Brutus condemned was not the Caesar who died on the Ides of 
March but the Caesar who in the flush of victory and success might have turned 
his back on his friends and on humanity. Brutus, the high-minded Stoic, saw 
in Caesar a tragic hero and, with the superhuman vision of one who has sepa- 
rated himself in spirit from the world, spells out Caesar’s doom. With a kind 
of divine foresight, Brutus sees the Caesar who might have been, the Caesar 
who never really existed. And, from this divine point of view the drama is 
indeed the tragedy of Caesar in which Brutus assumes the role of Eternal 
Reason and Justice. In this providential design, the title of the play is perfectly 
justified. But Caesar is not a tragic figure and Brutus is not God. Caesar’s pride 
might, indeed, have grown offensive to the gods, but Brutus’ assumption of 
divine retribution is, in fact, much more offensive. It is he, not Caesar, who has 
sinned against the gods, thinking himself greater than he was. His vision was 
empty and misleading; and yet, there is nothing petty about it. It has nothing 
of the practical realism of a Cassius, nothing of the shrewd contriving of an 
Antony. Brutus, even in his tragic mistake, remains the “noblest Roman of 
them all.” He cannot make the best of a bad bargain, as Cassius does; he can- 
not move on to new things, as Antony does. His noble conscience cannot rest 
until Caesar has had his due. 

In the end, Brutus assumes his tragic role with that sense of justice and 
honor which is at once his greatness and his weakness. He understands at last 
that in judging Caesar as he did, he assumed the divine prerogative of God, 
mistaking his uncertain vision of the future for divine providence and his kill- 
ing of Caesar for divine justice. 
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Memorandum of box office receipts at Covent Garden for the nights of Kean’s performances in 1828- 
29. From 14 November until 3 December, the theatre was closed to permit installation of gas 
lights. During this time, the company appeared at the English Opera House. From the original in 

the Folger Shakespeare Library. See p. 392. 

















Pembroke’s Men 
and Some Shakespearian Piracies 


A. S. CAIRNCROSS 


I 







SG4(GH suggest that four, at least, of the early Shakespearian quartos 
RON ~—The Contention (15942 Henry VI), The True Tragedy 
SGX (1595=3 Henry VI), Richard III (1597), and Romeo and 
Ge Juliet (1597)—now generally recognized as memorial ver- 
nes ey sions of the corresponding Shakespearian plays, were made 
AWA OE by the same group of actor-reporters, on the same occasion. 
The actors were members of Pembroke’s Company; and the occasion the 
“breaking” of that company in the summer of 1593. The suggestion is not en- 
tirely new; it has, indeed, been accepted as self-evident for The Contention and 
The True Tragedy.’ Its extension to Richard III and Romeo and Juliet, how- 
ever, runs counter to current assumptions and conclusions. Richard III, for 
example, is held to be a “doubtful” quarto, which was put together, not sur- 
reptitiously by former actors such as Pembroke’s, and therefore Bad, but 
officially by members of Shakespeare’s later Company (the Chamberlain’s) 
when they were in the provinces and, for some reason, without their prompt- 
book. Again, Romeo and Juliet is generally regarded as a product of 1595 
or 1596, and the first (bad) quarto as following not long after.* 





2 


The main—almost the only possible—instrument that can now be applied 
to establish a theory of common piracy or reporting in these four quartos is the 
use of “recollections”. And since recollections have been much abused, it is 
first desirable to define their true nature in the strictest sense, and to show the 
validity of applying them to the present problem. 

Recollections have not always been distinguished as they should, from 
(a) literary echoes by one author of another, from (b) stock phrases in the 
dramatic vocabulary of the time, or from (c) general resemblances of phrase 
and idea which may be of quite independent origin. The following may be 
taken as a representative example of recollection: 


Ah, stay, no more: for I can heere no more Soliman and Perseda II. ii. 28 
Oh speake no more, for I haue heard too much 3 Henry VI, II. i. 48 
Oh speake no more, for I can heare no more True Tragedy, p. 590* 


1E.g. Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s “Henry VI and Richard III” (1929). 

2D. L. Patrick, The Textual History of “Richard Ill” (1936). 

3H. R. Hoppe, The Bad Quarto of “Romeo and Juliet” (1948), pp. 208 ff; E. K. Chambers, 
William Shakespeare, 1, 346. 

4 References to The Contention, The True Tragedy, Hamlet (Qt), and Romeo (Qt), are to 
Vol. IX of the Cambridge Shakespeare (1893), by page only. This recollection is from Rupert 
Taylor’s article in PMLA, LI (1936), 663-688. 
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In this example, the recollected “I can heare no more” in the bad quarto of 
3 Henry VI (The True Tragedy) can be accurately accounted for by its 
derivation from another play in the reporter’s repertory, Soliman and Perseda, 
where it occurs in an identical context, likely to create the false association of 
ideas. The “source-play” (Soliman and Perseda) supplies the measure of the 
difference between the play reported and the report. 

It needs to be emphasized that recollections may be of the slightest, and yet, 
by the exactitude of the agreement with a similar context in another play, be 
quite certain and of high significance. In 3 Henry VI, for example, occur the 
lines, substantially reported in The True Tragedy: 


This Ladyes Husband . . . was slaine, 
His Lands then seiz’d on dy the Conqueror, _ III. ii. 2-3 


A very similar passage is found in Hamlet I. i. 88-89: 


Did forfeite (with his life) all those his Lands 
Which he stood seiz’d on, to the Conqueror: 


The bad quarto of Hamlet, in an almost verbally accurate report, makes the 
significant slip of substituting “by” for “on”, so that the lines run: 


. .. did forfeit with his life all those 
His lands which he stoode seazed of by the conquerer, _p. 701 


The reporter, misled by his familiarity with 3 Henry VI, brought the Hamlet 
passage into exact agreement with it (except for normalizing “on” to “of”), 
and thereby incidentally made nonsense of it. 

Now common origin—that is, reporting by the same group of actors—may 
be presumed for any two bad quartos from: 


(a) recollections, in each, of the play reported in the other; 

(b) recollections producing the same, unauthentic, wording in both, whether 
drawn from known, or uncertain, or even lost and unidentifiable, sources; 
(c) “reciprocal” recollections, where two passages, one in each play, have 
been so confused in the reporting that each report contains traces of the 
other’s original—such cases are, of course, rare; 

(d) recollections in both from the same. repertory. 


Of these types of evidence, the first might, of course, occur even if two 
entirely different groups of reporters were at work; but it might serve to cor- 
roborate the implications of (b) and (c). The strongest presumption of com- 
mon origin derives from reciprocal recollections; while the presence of all four 
types together may reasonably be accepted as proof. In the circumstances, better 
evidence is seldom likely to emerge. Further, the existence of reciprocal recol- 
lections may be taken to show the presence, among others, of one reporter in 
both quartos—an actor who had taken part in doth original plays before he had 
a hand in reporting either. All this has obvious significance, moreover, for the 


dates of the plays reported, and of the plays from which recollections have 
been drawn. 


3 


Apply these principles first to the clear case of The Contention and The True 
Tragedy as illustration, for later extension to Richard III and Romeo and Juliet. 
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It should be sufficient to quote one each of types (b) and (c), which speak for 
themselves: 


(b) 
Good (Folio) Bad (Quarto) 
. .. he that breakes a sticke of Glosters ... he that breakes a sticke of Glosters 
groue, groue 
Shall loose his head for his presumption. Shall for th’offence, make forfeit of his 
(2 Henry VI, 1. ii. 33-34) head. (The Contention, p. 514) 


And he that throwes not vp his cap for And he that casts not vp his cap for ioie, 
ioy, Shall for the offence make forfeit of his 

Shall for the Fault make forfeit of his head. (The True Tragedy, p. 594) 
head. (3 Henry VI, II. i. 196-197) 


Even though nothing has been transferred from 2 Henry VI to The True 
Tragedy, the production of the identical second lines in the two quartos, and 
their common introduction of the foreign element “offence”, leave little room 
for doubt that they are the work of the same reporter. 


(c) 
Good Bad 
Away my Lord, you are slow, for shame 4way my Lord... 
away... Make hast, for vengeance comes along 
Away my Lord, away. (2 Henry VI, with them, 
V. ii. 72, 90) Come stand not to expostulate, lets go. 


(The Contention, p. 568) 


Away: for vengeance comes along with Awaie my Lord for vengeance comes 


them. along with him: 
Nay, stay not to expostulate, make speed, Nay stand not to expostulate make hast, 
(3 Henry VI, Il. v. 134-135) (The True Tragedy, p. 602) 


Here, besides the appropriation by The Contention of the bulk of the 3 Henry 
VI passage; the common “stand” for “stay” (of 3 Henry VI); and the appear- 
ance in both quartos of “make hast” (transformed from the “speed” of 3 Henry 
VI, and presumably introduced into The Contention through association with 
“slow”), we have a reciprocal recollection—‘my Lord” added to “Away”, 
from 2 to 3 Henry VI; and “for vengeance . . . . expostulate” from 3 to 2 
Henry VI (in their reported forms). All these features, it is reasonable to as- 
sume, point to a common reporter in the two quartos. 

The repertory familiar to the reporters may be gathered from numerous 
“external” recollections®. Apart from 2 and 3 Henry VI, it included 1 Henry 
VI, Richard III, Titus Andronicus, Marlowe’s Edward II, Kyd’s Soliman and 
Perseda, and the anonymous Arden of Faversham. The fact that both quartos 
draw on all or most of these for material helps to confirm the common ele- 
ment of origin. 


4 
D. L. Patrick showed, in his study of the texts of Richard III, that the 


quarto is memorial in character, containing some seventy-five “internal” recol- 


5 See e.g. Rupert Taylor, op. cit.; A. Hart, Stolne and Surreptitious Copies (1942); P. Alex- 
ander, op. cit.; 2 Henry VI (New Arden), 1957. ‘ 
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lections. There are, in fact, about double that number. Since the quarto, how- 
ever, is of greater length than the bad quartos, and its closeness to the Folio 
text much greater, he assumed that it belonged to another category—what has 
since been christened “doubtful”. He threw out the suggestion, which has been 
widely adopted, that the copy for Q was put together by members of the Shake- 
spearian company, possibly when they were on tour in the provinces, but, for 
some reason, without the official prompt-book. The memorial elements could 
thus be ascribed to the faulty memories of the actors who dictated or wrote 
out their parts. Q is then supposed to have been collated (though imperfectly) 
with the authentic manuscript in the theatre before being used by the printers 
as copy for F. On this theory, Q is not “stolne and surreptitious” like the bad 
quartos, but good, or at least authorized. 

This is clearly unsatisfactory. It is difficult to understand why a company 
in these circumstances should trouble to reconstruct the whole text, rather 
than use their memories on the stage (or even their parts separately), as they 
are supposed to have done in dictation. 

Two positive points may be made at once that suggest an entirely different 
and much more consistent explanation of the nature and origin of Q. The first 
is that F was set up, not from one Q (Q3, or Q6, or Q6 patched with a few 
leaves of Q3), collated in the theatre, but from successive use of three of the 
Q editions—Q1, Q3, and Q6*—by a scissors-and-paste technique, which could 
produce a continuous one-sided copy, easily divisible among compositors, and 
apparently preferred to manuscript by Elizabethan printers. This implies that 
the copy for F was arranged and the collation done in the printing-house, and 
not in the theatre, and removes the need to attribute Q to the Company, or to 
put it in a different category from other memorial texts. Q, in short, may be 
regarded as a possible bad quarto, though (apparently) of superior quality to 
those now recognized. 

The second positive point, which seems to have escaped notice, is the fact 
that Q contains external as well as internal recollections—which again suggests 
that it is a bad, not a “doubtful” quarto. And these external recollections de- 
rive from precisely the same repertory as those already identified in The Con- 
tention and The True Tragedy. The main such recollections are: 


[In each case three readings are given: 


(a) from the play of origin of the recollection; 

(b) from the passage in the Folio text of Richard Il1]—the true reading; 

(c) from the quarto text of Richard III, showing what the reporter has 
made of (b) by confusing and amalgamating it with (a).] 


1 Henry VI 


To giue thee answer of thy iust demand (z H. VI, V. iii. 144) 
F The late request .. . 


What sayes your Highnesse to my iust request? (R. III, IV. ii. 88, 98) 


6 “The Quarto and the Folio text of Richard III’, RES, n. s., VIII. (Aug., 1956), 225-233 
(A. S. Cairncross), and X (May 1959), 127-138 (J. K. Walton); The Library, 5 ser., XII (1957), 
187-190, and XIII (1958), 139-140; Fredson Bowers, reviewing Walton’s The Copy for the Folio 
Text of “Richard lll” (Auckland 1955) in SQ, X (1959), 91-96. I see no reason to alter my view; 
it is not, in any case, essential to the present argument. 
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Q The late demand... 
What saies your highnes to my iust demand. 


2 Henry VI 


My Lords at once (2 H. VI, III. i. 66) 
F Now Noble Peeres (R. UII, III. iv.1) 
Q_ My Lords at once 


What tidings? ... 
Such as my heart doth tremble to vnfold (2 H. VI, II. i. 61) 


F Such newes my Lord, as greeues me to report. (R. III, II. iv. 39) 
Q_ Such newes my Lo: as grieues me to vnfolde. 


3 Henry VI 
Now, Lords, take leaue until we meet again, 
Where’er it be, in heauen or in earth. (3 H. VI, II. iii. 42-43) 
F Come Gray, come Vaughan, let vs here embrace. 
Farewell, vntill we meet againe in Heauen, (R. III, III. iii. 24-25) 


Q Come Gray, come Vaughan. let vs all imbrace 
And take our leaue vntill we meete in heauen. 


Titus Andronicus 


Come, to this gear (T. A., IV. iii. 52) 
F Come, shall we fall to worke? (R. III, I. iv. 150) 
Q Come shall we to this geere. 


Edward Il 


And long thou shalt not stay (Ed. II, 410) 
F I doe, my Lord, but long I cannot stay there: (R. J/I, III. ii. 120) 
QI doe, but long I shall not stay 


The Spanish Tragedy 


I thus, and thus (Sp. Tr. II. iv. 55) 
F Take that, and that (R. JII, I. iv. 267) 
Q I thus, and thus, 


These recollections suggest, not only that the Q of Richard III is bad, but that 
it originated from the same group and on the same occasion as The Conten- 
tion and The True Tragedy. This evidence may now be reinforced by the 
other types of recollection. 

A common reporter may be seen at work internally, linking some parts of 
Richard III with others; and also connecting it, externally, with The True 
Tragedy, as The True Tragedy was connected with The Contention™. In- 
ternally, one of the actors (Richard) transfers words between two similar 


8* Above, pp. 336-337. 
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speeches of his, and adds to each a common element (like “offence” and 
“hast”), so that a similar (erroneous) result is produced:— 


Good (Folio) Bad (Quarto) 
Rich. Madam, so thriue I in my enter- Madam, so thriue I in my dangerous at- 
prize tempt of hostile armes 


And dangerous successe of bloody warres, 


As I intend more good to you and yours, . 
(IV. iv. 235-237) As I intend more good to you and yours, 


Rich. As I entend to prosper, and repent: As I intend to prosper and repent, 
So thriue I in my dangerous Affayres. So thriue I in my dangerous attempt, 
Of hostile Armes: . . . (IV. iv. 397-399) Of hostile armes,... 


Here the common phrases, “as I intend”, “so thriue I”, and “dangerous”, have 
been intermingled with the external “attempt” to produce an identical result; 
and “hostile armes” has been added to one passage from the other. It was, 
besides, presumably one of the main associations of these passages (especially 
the second)—the conjunction of “thriue”, “intend”, and “prosper”—that caused 
the same reporter to convert “As I intend Clifford to thriue to day” (2 H VI, 
V.ii.17) into the Q “Clifford farewell, as I entend to prosper well to day” 
(Cont., p. 567). Compare again, as an indication of common reporting:— 


I cry you mercy, Madame: was it you? I cry you mercy Madame, I did mistake, 


(2 H. VI, 1. iii. 137) I did not think it had bene you. (Cont., 
P. 520) 
I cry thee mercie: (R. III, IV. iv. 515) O I crie you mercie, I did mistake, (R. 
III (Q)) 


There is thus a reasonable presumption that all three quartos had a common 
origin, at least in part. 
Fortunately, the presumption can be converted into a practical certainty 


through the accident of a reciprocal recollection linking Richard III with The 
True Tragedy: 


Q. Eliz. . . . steept in Rutlands blood, . - . a handkercher steept in Rutlands 


A handkercheefe ... bloud, 
And bid her wipe her weeping eyes And bid her drie her weeping eies there- 
withall. (R. III, IV. iv. 275 ff.) with, (R. III (Q)) 


Mess. ... gaue him, to dry his Cheekes, Gaue him a handkercher to wipe his 
A Napkin, steeped in the harmelesse cies, 


blood Dipt in the bloud of sweet young Rut- 
Of sweet young Rutland, (3 H. VI, land 
II. i. 61 ff.) . . . who weeping tooke it vp. (True 


Tragedy, p. 590) 


It will be noticed that the “napkin” of 3 Henry VI has become, in The True 
Tragedy, the “handkercher” of Richard III; that “dry” and “wipe” have 
changed plays in the reporting; and that “weeping” and “eyes” have been 
added to The True Tragedy from Richard III. 

It is therefore as certain as such things can ever be that all three quartos 
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were produced by a group or groups of actors containing at least one common 
member, and from memorial matter available to them at one time. Taking 
together the facts that (a) all the source-plays of the recollections were available 
or published by 1592; (b) recollections from Richard III are found in The Con- 
tention and The True Tragedy, both of which must belong not later than 
March 1594; (c) the three quartos draw on the same repertory, and show 
reciprocal recollections, as well as recollections drawn from each other, and 
recollections producing identical end-versions; (d) that all three plays are 
closely allied by subject-matter, which is, moreover, carried forward from one 
to the other in tight sequence; it is reasonable to suppose that they were writ- 
ten in quick succession, about 1590-1, and were reported soon thereafter by a 
group of actors whose London prospects were adversely affected by the plague 
of 1592-3. 

The date of Richard III itself may be confirmed and pin-pointed from its 
relation to The Troublesome Raigne of King Iohn, published in 1591. A reason- 
able case has been made’ for regarding The Troublesome Raigne as a deriva- 
tive, and not a source, of Shakespeare’s King John. It incorporates phrases 
imitated or derived from a number of Shakespeare’s plays, apart from King 
John, e.g. 3 Henry VI: 


England is safe, if true within it selfe? (3 H. VI, IV.i.40) - 
Let England live but true within in itself, (2 T. R. ix. 45) 


and Richard III: 


Set downe, set downe your honourable load, (R. III, I. ii. 1) 
Set down, set down the load not worth your pain! (2 T. R. vi. 1) 


Allowing time for the writing, rehearsal and publication of The Troublesome 
Raigne, these facts seem to place Richard III in the first half of 1591, at the 
latest, but possibly in 1590. 


5 


At this point, the question naturally arises: If Richard III is a bad quarto, 
why is it so far superior to the others? In the present state of our knowledge, 
we can only suggest part of the answer, and speculate as to the rest. It has 
recently, for example, become clearer that many passages in the bad quartos 
seem better than they really are. They agree very closely with the correspond- 
ing passages in F, and it has therefore been assumed that no correction has 
been made to the quarto copy because no correction was necessary. The truth is 
more likely to be—as McKerrow pointed out*—that the correspondence of Q 
and F may well be a sign, not of “goodness”, but of latent “badness”, since 
correction was neglected or overlooked. This has indeed been recognized in 
the case of the short passages at 2 Henry VI, IV. v. and vi. 1-7, and 3 Henry VI, 
IV. ii. 1-18; and the longer ones in Richard III, Ill. i. 1-167, and V. iii. 148—end. 
But the extent to which lack of correction has vitiated the F text or left it 

7 See. e.g. Alexander, Shakespeare's “Henry VI and Richard”; my Problem of Hamlet; and 


Honigman, King John (New Arden). 
8R. E. S., XII (1937), 64. 
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suspect has recently been enlarged by the recognition that (a) more quartos 
were used in this way as F copy, partially at least, than was formerly believed— 
probably all the bad quartos, in fact; and (b) such correction of Q copy was 
most erratic, and might, for long stretches, be non-existent, or inadequate. This 
may now be taken as particularly true of Richard III, where the New Cam- 
bridge edition recognizes over 60 latent QF errors; and where I. i. 65-162, for 
example, repeats many of the accumulated errors of Q6, and shows no sign of 
correction from an authentic source, but many of corruption and editorial 
sophistication.® This need not mean that the text is here bad, but it does render 
it seriously open to suspicion. In short, we do not really know just how bad the 
text is; the “badness” is latent. 

Superior quality in a reported text, if real and not just apparent, may, how- 
ever, be due to the surrounding circumstances. The play reported may have 
been on the stage more recently, or oftener (being more popular); more of the 
participating actors may have collaborated in the reporting; the report may 
have been made freshly after performance, and not at a later date; or the actors 
may have had access to more of the written “parts” or other manuscript ma- 
terial. The length of the quarto, again, may, and indeed must, depend to a 
certain extent on the length of the stage version, and the degree to which that 
version was altered, e.g. by censorship, between the time of reporting and the 
printing of the Folio. This has almost certainly affected, for example, the text 
of 2 Henry VI,® creating a greater apparent variation between quarto and 
Folio than existed at the time of the report. 

In short, there is no reason why reports should not vary enormously—as 
indeed the now recognized reports do—in length and quality. 

If it were to be argued that the superior quality of the Richard III quarto 
made it seem probable that it derives from a different agency from that active 
in the Henry VI quartos, the answer is that the same argument could be 
applied against the Henry VI quartos themselves. Alfred Hart (Stolne and 
Surreptitious Copies, Melbourne, 1942, pp. 70 ff.) gives the following figures: 


F Q % 
2 Henry VI 3075 lines 1973 lines 48.6 
3 Henry VI 2904 2124 75-9 
Romeo and Juliet 2986 2215 68.8 


The F figures are rather lower than those given by Chambers (W. S., II, 398), 
but are sufficient for this purpose. No figure is given for Richard III, but it 
would be very high, probably over 90%; and its length is also much greater— 
3619 lines (Chambers). If any argument is founded on the disparity between 
the reporting of Richard III, and 3 Henry VI or Romeo, it could equally be 
brought to bear against the common provenance of 2 and 3 Henry VI, which, 
as already remarked, has been assumed as obvious, and can be supported by a 
considerable body of evidence. It is clear, then, that reported versions may dif- 


®R. E. S., N. S., VII (1957), 225-233. J. Dover Wilson, Richard III (1954), pp. 156-158; my 
“Quarto Copy for Folio Henry V”, in Studies in Bibliography, VIII (1956), 67-93. 
10 See New Arden ed., pp. xxv ff. 
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fer widely, and the length and quality of the Richard III quarto is no proof of 
its goodness. 
6 


The bad quarto of Romeo and Juliet (1597) was published by John Danter, 
and replaced by the good second quarto in 1599. The Folio text is a reprint of 
this good quarto. 

Romeo and Juliet stands rather apart from the three closely allied historical 
plays just considered. It belongs to a different universe of discourse; and the 
chances of recollections due to near identity of phrase and idea, and especially 
of reciprocal recollections, are much less. When due allowance has been made, 
however, there is to be found a quite remarkable amount of this kind of evi- 
dence. There are recollections showing the same end-product with other 
quartos, pointing to the now familiar common element in the reporting group; 
recollections from the repertory of the reporters, pointing to the same conclu- 
sion; and recollections in The Contention, The True Tragedy, and the Richard 
III quarto, from Romeo and Juliet, pointing to a date not later than 1594 for 








the reported text and, @ fortiori, the play itself. 
Identical end-products, the source of which may or may not be ascertainable, 
link the quarto of Romeo with those of 2 and 3 Henry VI and Richard III: 


Good 


Ah, Gloster, Aide thee from their hate- 
full looks (2 H. VI, Il. iv. 23) 


I haue nights cloake to hide me from 
their eyes (R. J. II. ii. 75) 


To signifie vnto his Maiesty, .. . 


Go tell this heauy Message to the King. 
(2 H. VI, III. ii. 368, 379) 


Ile to the King, and signifie to him, 
(R. III, I. iv. 96) 
om. (R. J. IV. ii.) 
Well, let that rest (R. III, IV. ii. 88) 
Well, well... (R. J. Ill. v. 107) 


... take an Oath, 

To cease this Ciuill Warre: (3 H. VI, 
I. i. 196-197) 

From auncient grudge, breake to new 
mutinie, 

Where ciuill bloud makes ciuill hands 
vncleane: (R. J. Prologue (Qz)) 


Bad 
Goe get thee gone, and hide thee from 
their sights (Cont., p. 533) 


I haue nights cloak to Aide thee from 
their sight, (QO, 655) 

And I am going to certifie vnto his 
grace... 

Go then . . . and certifie the King. 
(Cont., p. 546) 

Ile to his Maiesty, and certifie his Grace 
(0) 

Goe one and certefie the Count (0, 683) 

Well, let that pass (Q) 

Well let that pass (Q, 677) 


take thine oath, to cease these ciuill 
Broiles (Tr. Trag., p. 580) 


From ciuill broyles broke into enmitie, 
(R. J. 640) 


Recollections also indicate the repertory of the reporters: 


Good 
1 Henry VI 


it doth presage some ill euent (7 H. 


VI, IV. i. 191) 


Bad 
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presage some ioyful newes at hand (R. J. 
V. i. 2) 

O much I feare some ill vnluckie thing 
(R. J. V. iii. 136) 

My minde presageth happy gaine (3 H. 
VI, V.i. 71) 

2 Henry VI 
Bid the apothecarie 

Bring the strong poyson that .. . (2 H. 
VI, Ill. iii. 18) 


Hadst thou no poyson mixt (R. J. III. 
iii. 44) 
3 Henry VI 
Oh Clifford, how thy words reuiue my 
heart (3 H. VI, I.i. 163) 
om. R. J. Il. v. 


Richard III 
As we pac’d along, .. . 

Me thought that Glouster stumbled, (R. 
III, 1. iv. 16,18) 


how oft to night 
Haue my old feet stumbled at graues? 
(R. J. V. iii. 122) 


Peace, peace for shame: If not, for Char- 
ity. (R. Ill, 1. iti. 273) 


Peace ho for shame, confusions 
care liues not (R. ]. IV. v. 65) 


Titus Andronicus see below. 


Arden of Faversham 


Disturbed thoughts dryues me from 
company (Arden III. v. 1) 

A troubled mind draue me to walke 
abroad, (R. J. I. i. 118) 

Edward Il 

Stay Gaueston, I cannot leaue thee thus. 
(Ed. IT, 431) 

..om. (R. J. V.i) 
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presagde some good euent to come (R. J. 
688) 


my minde presageth ill (R. J. 692) 


om. (Cont.) 


fetch me the strong poison which. . . 
(Cont., p. 547) 


hadst thou no strong poyson mixt (Q, 
672) 


O Clifford, how thy words reuiue my 
soule (Tr. Trag., p. 579) 
How doth her latter words reuiue my 


hart. (Q, 664) 


as we pact along, ... 
Me thought that Glocester stumbled, 
(9) 


How oft to night haue these my aged 
feete 

Stumbled at graues as I did passe along. 
(Q, 692) 

Haue done for shame, if not for charity. 
(9) 

O peace for shame, if not for charity. 
(Q, 686) 


A troubled thought drew me from com- 
panie: (OQ, 642) 


Pardon me Sir, I will not leaue you 


thus, (0, 688) 


A few of the recollections tend to confirm that the reporters were familiar 
with Romeo already, i.e. by 1594 at the latest: 


And that shall be the ransome for their 
fault. (T. A. Il. i. 156) 


And lowly words were Ransome for their 
fault: (2 H. VI, Ill.i. 127) 


om. (Cont.) 
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Your liues shall pay the forfeit of the Your lines shall pay the ransome of your 
peace. (R. J. I. i. 95) fault: (QO, 642) 


Heere shall they make their ransome on And let them paie their ransomes .. . 
the sand,... 


What is my ransome,... . .. then saue our lives, it shall be paid. 
. spare my Uife. (2 H. VI, IV.i.10, ... thy life shall be the ransome I will 
15,23) haue. (Cont., p. 548) 


Here it will be noticed that the reporters of Romeo have taken “the ransome 
of your fault” from Titus or 2 Henry VI; and that The Contention, by associa- 
tion, has added “pay” from Romeo, besides bringing “life” into closer conjunc- 
tion with its quarto association cluster. 


Compare, again—as showing recollections apparently deriving from Romeo: 


. .. to be valiant, is to stand: . . . to bee valiant is to stand to it: there- 

Therefore, if thou art mou’d, thou runst fore . . . if thou be mooud thou’t 
away. (R. J. I.i. 11) runne away. (Q, 641) 

om. (3 H. VI, IV. i.) that I / Should be valiant and stand to 


it, for if / 1 would, I cannot runne awaie. 
(Tr. Trag., p. 618) 


withdraw vnto some priuate place (R. J. om. (Q) 
III. i. 49) 


in this priuate Plot (2 H. VI, Il.ii.60) in this priuate place (Cont., p. 529) 


To sum up: the repertory of the reporters of all four quartos is, for practi- 
cal purposes, identical, and includes the Henry VI—Richard III tetralogy, Titus 
Andronicus, Arden of Faversham, Edward II, The Spanish Tragedy, Soliman 
and Perseda, and Romeo and Juliet. Each of the four quartos contains recollec- 
tions from all or most of the others; and reciprocal recollections confirm the 
view that all were reported by the same group, and that this group were 
familiar with ail four plays before they reported any of them, that is, not later 
than 1594. The plays themselves belong to 1590 and 1591. 


7 


The only serious obstacle to these conclusions is the date of 1595 sometimes 
proposed for Romeo and Juliet." A good deal of further evidence, however, can 
be brought to support the date 1591 which is made probable by the evidence of 
recollections. The most obvious and precise is the Nurse’s allusion to the earth- 
quake of 1580: “Tis since the Earth-quake now eleuen yeares” (I. iii. 35). It 
may be, as Chambers puts it, “pressing the Nurse’s interest in chronology—and 
Shakespeare’s—rather hard”. But, after all, why not? The earthquake was 
famous, in literature,* and probably in tradition, and its occurrence on a 
“round” date would make it a convenient point of reference. Why an odd 
figure like eleven? And why should “eleven” tally so neatly with the date 
deduced from the other evidence? 

All ascertained sources of the play antedate 1591. The latest, Segar’s Book 


11 E.g. Chambers, W. S., I, 345. . 
12 E.g. Gabriel Harvey’s Three Proper . . . Letters, 1580 (Oxford Spenser, pp. 613 ff.). 
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of Honor, from which comes the “first and second cause” (II. iv. 25), appeared 
in 1590. It is probably not without significance that the main source, Arthur 
Brooke’s poem The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet (1562), was 
already familiar to Shakespeare when he wrote 3 Henry VI, supplying the 
material and idea for the ship in a storm metaphor,’* 


Great Lords, wise men ne’r sit and waile their losse, 
But chearely seeke how to redresse their harmes. 
What though the Mast be now blowne ouer-boord, . . . (V. iv. 1 ff.) 


which clearly derives from Romeus, 1359 ff.: 


A wise man in the midst of troubles and distres 

Still standes not wayling present harme, but seekes his harmes redres . . . 
The ancors lost, the cables broke, and all the tackle spent, 

The roder smitten of, and ouer boord the mast, ... 


Conversely, when writing Romeo, Shakespeare was familiar with the Holins- 
hed material for Richard III, as seems probable from his use of a distinctive 
turn of phrase found there: 


Holinshed, ll, 750/i/27 : . . . they should bring her. . . into. . . or (as men 
saie) into a fooles paradise 

Romeo, Il. iv. 176: . . . if ye should leade her in a fooles paradise, as they 
say,... 


It seems reasonable, therefore, to assign the three parts of Henry VI and 


Richard III to a period not later than the end of 1590, and Romeo and Juliet 
to 1591. 


8 


A more important and difficult question, perhaps, is that of the delay in 
the publication of the quartos of Richard III and Romeo. If compiled about 
1593/1594, why did they appear only in 1597? There had been, it is true, some 
delay in publishing The True Tragedy (1595) a year after The Contention 
(1594), but a further two years seems an unnecessary time to hold the other 
two quartos. 

It is just possible, of course, that the delay was due merely to the spacing 
out, by the printers, of a batch of quartos among their other publications and 
with an eye to the market. Another possibility is that, after the appearance of a 
large number of bad quartos in 1594, a certain opposition was offered by the 
Company, through the influence of the Lord Chamberlain, as seems to have 
happened about 1600, and again in 1619 and 1637." 

A more probable explanation of the delay, however, may be inferred from 
the few facts known regarding the history of Pembroke’s Company and its 
members. First mentioned in 1592, “broke”, they pawned their apparel in the 
summer of 1593 after a provincial tour and seem to have sold their “books” 
to Sussex’s, but they appear again spasmodically in 1596 and 1597 and occa- 


18 As pointed out by Dover Wilson, New Cambridge Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI, ad loc. 
14See R. Crompton Rhodes, Shakespeare’s First Folio, p. 44; W. W. Greg, The Shakespeare 
First Folio, pp. 44-46 and 24-26, Note D. 
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sionally thereafter till 1600.’° It is certainly significant that the only company 
that is consistently connected with the plays we have traced to the-reporters is 
Pembroke’s; and it seems safe to conclude that these formed the bulk of their 
repertory about 1590. They are named on the title-page of The True Tragedy, 
and may therefore be inferred for The Contention, ic. 2 and 3 Henry VI, and 
almost certainly Henry VI as well. Marlowe’s Edward II (1594, S. R. 6 July 
1593) is similarly ascribed. Titus Andronicus (1594) “was Plaide by the Right 
Honourable the Earle of Darbie, Earle of Pembrooke, and Earle of Sussex their 
Seruants.” Conversely, none of the plays (except The Spanish Tragedy, which 
seems to have belonged to Henslowe, and was acted by various companies), 
appears in Henslowe’s list of 105 performances, in 1592, of Strange’s Men,"* 
with whom Shakespeare has often been thought to have been associated at that 
time.'* 

Now the title-page of Titus concurs with Henslowe’s list of Sussex’s per- 
formances, 26 December 1593 to 6 February 1594, to suggest that they had 
taken over the play, and probably others of the repertory with it, from the bank- 
rupt Pembroke’s. Sussex’s acted Titus on three occasions, the last being 6 Feb- 
ruary 1594, on which day the company ceased playing because of the plague. 
The same day, it is interesting to note, Titus was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register to the notorious John Danter, who published it soon after. 

Titus, however, also went from Sussex’s, who disappear after a further few 
days’ performances in April 1594, to Derby’s, the title of Strange’s from 25 Sep- 
tember 1593 until their patron’s death on 16 April 1594, when they became the 
Chamberlain’s. Now Titus is ascribed on the title-page to Derby’s, and, on 5 
and 12 June, recorded by Henslowe among the Chamberlain’s performances. 
The progression of the plays is thus fairly clear. 

Pembroke’s, however, a company possessing some links with the earlier one, 
reappeared in London in 1596-7, having presumably acted mainly or entirely in 
the provinces during the interval. “Towards the end of February in that year 
[1597] Robert Shaw, Richard Jones, Gabriel Spencer, William Bird alias Borne, 
and Thomas Downton, who describe themselves in a suit’* of the following 
November as Pembroke’s servants, together with their “accomplices and asso- 
ciates”, entered into an agreement with Francis Langley to play for twelve 
months ending on 20 February 1598 at the Swan.”** Now “Jones and Downton 
had been Admiral’s men during 1594-7, and their transference [to Langley} 
coincides with a three weeks’ break in the performances of the Admiral’s at 
the Rose [Henslowe] from 12 February onwards.”*° The Pembroke’s group, 
therefore, in conjunction with some of the Admiral’s, seem to have formed 
some association about the middle of February, 1597; and this combination is 
still found in Henslowe’s Diary (1,68) up to 5 November of that year. 

Now it is between these dates that Romeo and Juliet and Richard III were, 
almost certainly, published in quarto form. Hoppe considers the evidence of 

15E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ul, 128-134. 

16 Greg, Henslowe, 1, 13. 

17 Largely because of the red herrings Harey the vj and Tittus and Vespacia. Another list for 
1593-4 (Henslowe, 1, 15) confirms the Strange repertory. 

18C, W. Wallace, E. S., XLII, 357. 


19 Chambers, Eliz. Stage, Il, 131. 
20 Ibid. 
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the title-page of Romeo, “plaid .. . by . . . the L. of Hunsdon his Seruants”, 
and that of the confiscation of Danter’s presses. The period during which the 
Chamberlain’s Men were known as Hunsdon’s, and the period of Lent in 
which the confiscation took place “have a common period between 9 February 
... and 17 March.”?4 

This period coincides so exactly with the defection of Jones and Downton 
from the Admiral’s, and their appearance with Pembroke’s, that it may well be 
suggested that the two events are not unconnected. It is possible that Pem- 
broke’s, who, as we have seen, were familiar with Romeo as part of their 
repertory, had written down from memory and what “parts” (such as the 
Nurse’s) they still possessed, a version of the play, which they had taken with 
them to the provinces. Now that they were back in London, they would not 
dare to act a play belonging to the powerful Chamberlain’s company; but, 
partly for that very reason, and because they might make a little to tide them 
over until the season could begin with Langley, they might well pass their 
version to the disreputable Danter. 

Again, in the autumn, the combined Pembroke’s and Admiral’s are found 
in a short interrupted season with Henslowe. In the interval their prospects 
had no doubt been affected by an “inhibition” on playing in London of 
28 July, and by their quarrel with Langley over an alleged breach of contract. 
Henslowe notes, “The xj of October begane my Lord Admerals and my lord 
of Penbrockes men to playe at my howsse 1597”. The company is entered again 
in the Diary on 21 and 23 October, and on 5 November. One peculiarity of 
Henslowe’s record is that, after the entry of three plays, all of which appear 
previously as acted by the Admiral’s alone, three spaces are left blank, [for 
Pembroke’s?], without mention of play or receipts. Against the third of these 
spaces is the date 19. The next dated play in the list occurs on 31 October. It is 
followed on 2 November and also preceded on a date not specified by a play 
not found among the normal repertory of the Admiral’s. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the season did not resume for Pembroke’s earlier than 20 October, 
and probably not until the 29th or 30th. A note on another page of the Diary 
records a series of payments from the Admiral’s and Pembroke’s to Henslowe, 
beginning on 21 October. The season therefore seems to have made a tentative 
start with three Admiral’s plays on 11 October and the two days following, 
then to have been halted, for some unknown reason, before it got well under 
way. 

Now, again it is worth noting that Richard III was entered on the Station- 
ers’ Register on 20 October, just about the time when Pembroke’s men, after a 
delay similar to that of February, were beginning their performances. It may 
well be, therefore, that they again made use of their available “memorial” 
prompt-books to eke out straitened finances. 

All this is necessarily conjectural; but at least it shows a probability that 
the continuity of the Pembroke Company may be connected with and responsi- 
ble for the distribution of the printing of these four quartos, as well as their 
composition. A further link may now be added. The actor Gabriel Spencer, 
who appears in the 1597 Pembroke’s list, is also named in the stage-direction of 


21H. R. Hoppe, The Bad Quarto of Romeo and Juliet (Cornell Univ. Press, 1948), p. 41. 
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3 Henry VI at 1.ii. 48. Whether the name was written by Shakespeare, or by 
the prompter, for the “Messenger”, it seems likely that it stood there from the 
start, and that therefore Spencer was a member also of Pembroke’s when the 
play was originally produced. The same may be true of the brothers Jeffes, one 
of whom, “Humfrey”, is also named in a stage-direction at 3 Henry VI, IIl.i.1. 
He is found along with Spencer, in the Admiral’s, in 1598.” 

It is therefore likely that Pembroke’s, under whatever name or with what- 
ever organization, existed before 1592, probably as early as 1589, and that it was 
then Shakespeare’s company, as it was, for a time at least, Kyd’s and Marlowe’s. 
It was the company for which he wrote, by 1590, or early 1591, the three parts 
of Henry VI, and Richard III, and in 1591 Romeo and Juliet. It was some of 
Pembroke’s who reported, in the latter part of 1593 (or later, from material 
then acquired), our four plays; and at least one reporter was common to the 
group. It seems further probable that Pembroke’s, retaining some of their 
former personnel, reappeared in 1597 in London, and were responsible for the 
publication, in that year, of the quartos of Romeo and Juliet and Richard III. 


Glasgow 
22 Chambers, W. S., I, 288. 
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License of the Lord Chamberlain for a benefit performance at the Haymarket for Edmund Kean. 

The signature and seal are those of George Child Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, who was Lord Cham- 

berlain in 1830. The bill consisted of R III, Act IV; Merch., Act IV; New Way to Pay Old Debts, 

Act V; Macb., Act II; and Oth., Act III. By 4 o'clock a crowd pressed against the gates, reminding 

The Times (20 July) of the Black Hole of Calcutta. “Most providentially no lives were lost.” 
From the original in the Folger Shakespeare Library. See p. 392. 














Shakespeare’s Romantic Shrews 


CHARLES BROOKS 


© HE domineering wife has been a popular literary figure from 
~* Xantippe to Lichty’s battle-axes. She has a male counterpart 
in the tyrannous husband, unreasonable masculine brutality 
being as much disapproved, at least in Christian civilizations, 
as feminine wilfulness; but the shrew is a more familiar 
character than the tyrannous husband, possibly because she 
not only behaves abnormally, as he does, but also violates our sense of order. 
While he overasserts a right, she overturns a hierarchy which men like to feel 
is divinely sanctioned. So men delight to laugh at the shrew or to see her justly 
disconcerted, and they smile with approval at her opposite number, the tender 
girl patiently and wholly devoted to serving her chosen male. It is not surprising 
that the shrew gets a hearing on Shakespeare’s boards. But Shakespeare’s 
shrews, Adriana in The Comedy of Errors and Kate in The Taming of the 
Shrew, are not merely fools or monsters. They are, like other Shakespearian 
characters, including the tender heroines who appear by their sides in these two 
plays, persons unsure of their own hearts, and their spirited conduct is akin to 
the spirited conduct of Shakespeare’s best loved heroines. 

Neither Adriana nor Kate is simply shrewish out of a desire to be shrewish. 
Each has a strong wil!. Adriana gives rein to her tongue when she finds her 
will thwarted—“My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will” (Errors 
IV. ii.18)*—and regrets her “venom clamors” (V.ii.69) when reprehended 
for them, though she does not relinquish her will a jot. Kate is equally strong 
willed; rather than conceal her anger and break her heart she “will be free / 
Even to the uttermost . . . in words” (Shrew IV. iii.78-79). Carried to the 
point to which they carry it, will becomes wilfulness, but properly controlled 
it is valuable to women. Their two submissive sisters, Luciana and Bianca, both 
prove capable of determined action. Adriana and Kate have just the wills 
we admire in Shakespeare’s finer heroines; they need only to learn to control 
those wills as skillfully as Silvia, Rosalind, and Portia do. 

Along with will goes intelligence. Both Adriana and Kate are admirably 
intelligent women. Adriana’s intelligence is evident in her handling of her 
sister in their debate early in the play, when Luciana utters platitudes while 
Adriana states her case forcefully and convincingly; in her irresistible plea to 
the man she thinks her husband (although amazed, he lets her sweep him home 
with her); and in her masterful argument to the Duke at the end. Kate’s intel- 
ligence is evident when she more than holds her own in her battle of wit with 





A 


1 Citations are to act, scene, and line numbering in The Complete ae of Shakespeare edited 
by G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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Petruchio and when she shows to her father that she is not fooled by Petru- 
chio’s bluff: 


You have show’d a tender fatherly regard 

To wish me wed to one half lunatic... 

That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 
(Shrew II. i. 288-291) 


Their sisters, who show far less wit and imagination, are less valuable con- 
quests. It is not surprising that women as sharp as Adriana and Kate cannot 
easily be submissive—they trust their own minds, and when they think they are 
right they follow their own wills. Kate makes the point explicit when she says, 
“I see a woman may be made a fool / If she had not a spirit to resist” (Shrew 
III. ii. 222-223). She is determined to be nobody’s fool, and her tongue is her 
best defense; since “men were deceivers ever”, the best way to protect herself 
from their deceit is to scare them off by her bitterness. Her instinct proves 
right; she can never be bound in marriage to an inferior man for whom her 
sense of her own worth would allow her to feel only contempt, for the inferior 
men are easily scared away; she can be submissive and happy only with a man 
who proves to have a superior mind and spirit. Adriana and Kate are not so 
different from Silvia, whose wit protects her from a fool like Thurio and wins 
her a noble Valentine, and Beatrice, who is likewise proof against all men but 
her equal, Benedick. 

The characterizations of the four heroines in these two plays are not wholly 
good-bad contrasts. Luciana and Bianca, though they make a point of their 
obedient natures, are not completely submissive, and Adriana and Kate have 
attractive traits to temper their shrewishness. They are sensitive and passionate. 
Adriana is deeply grieved by her husband’s coldness, genuinely devoted to him, 
and ashamed of her bitter tongue. Kate is sensitive about her reputation—“Now 
must the world point at poor Katherine / And say, ‘Lo, there is mad Petru- 
chio’s wife, / If it would please him come and marry her’” (Shrew III. ii. 18-20). 
She is ashamed enough of Petruchio’s breach of form at the wedding to do 
what she has never condescended to do before, entreat a man. She protests about 
Petruchio’s ill treatment of the servants as well as of herself. She is justifiably 
forward in resisting Petruchio’s boorish treatment and admirably holds her 
own in argument though not in physical combat. Her change from willfulness 
to humility is expressed in a change from rough to imaginative language, but 
her burst of poetry when she addresses the stranger on the road is prepared for 
by the hints that there is a sensitive heart beating within her breast and an in- 
telligent mind in her head. This humanizing of the shrew is not an artistic 
blunder. Both Adriana and Kate play for audience sympathy from the begin- 
ning, though they are not wholly successful because they have to struggle 
against a strong will to dominate. Other Shakespearian heroines succeed better 
because they find more acceptable outlets than shrewishness for their spirited 
natures. 

Luciana and Bianca recognize the need to be submissive. They try to deny 
that they also have a will to dominate, but it nevertheless shows itself at times. 
Luciana importunes the supposed errant husband as vigorously as Adriana 
does; were she wife rather than sister-in-law, she too might earn the title of 
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shrew. Bianca, though she keeps up until the last scenes the appearance of modest 
girl, demonstrates that she too is wilful. “I am no breeching scholar in the 
schools”, she tells her disguised lovers; “I'll not be tied to hours, nor "pointed 
times” (Shew III. i. 18-19). She will be wilful when she can although she will 
show a proper respect for duty when it costs her nothing. Adriana and Kate 
give free rein to their wills, but they come at the end to recognize that they have 
also a need to submit. Every woman, then, has within her both a need to sub- 
mit and a will to dominate, and the harmony of the character depends on the 
balance between the two. These two aspects of character might be labeled the 
male and the female, since Western culture has a tendency to consider dominance 
a masculine trait and submission a feminine one. Shakespeare’s point would 
seem to be that women have both male dominance and female submission, and 
it is perhaps healthier to burn out the male through such experience as Adri- 
ana’s and Kate’s than to let it rest dormant and suddenly flare forth as it does 
with Bianca. 

But though in marriage the dominant woman threatens the proper order- 
ing of a household, in courtship the woman enjoys a superior position. Court- 
ship is not, then, very good training for marriage. Women who take seriously 
such lavish expressions of praise and worship as sonnet lovers heap upon them 
will not take easily to the altered marital situation. Such praise the lover in The 
Comedy of Errors heaps upon Luciana; he calls her “our earth’s wonder, more 
than earth divine”, “a god”, “sweet mermaid”, and “siren” (Errors III. ii. 32-47). 
Adriana was also courted in just such a way: 


The time was once when thou unurg’d wouldst vow 

That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thine eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 

That never meat sweet-savour’d in thy taste, 

Unless I spake or look’d or touch’d or carv’d to thee. 
(Errors IL. ii. 115-120) 


In The Shrew the theme is clearly presented in the wooing and wedding of 
Bianca. In the last scene we are shown men who after marriage expect an altered 
relationship and women who wish to remain dominant. Also, one of the traits 
that was particularly desirable in a Renaissance mistress was witty discourse, 
because mistresses had to set an eloquent tone for the court. But the difference 
between wit and shrewishness is a difference of degree, not kind; both result 
from the same power of speech, so that it is but a step from the witty mistress 
to the shrewish wife. Shakespeare shows elsewhere witty mistresses (Silvia, 
Rosalind, Portia) who are the subtle but effective guiding spirits in courtship. 
In these two farces he relates courtship to marriage in such a way that the con- 
trasting attitudes toward women are clear. 

The transition from courtship to marriage has to be made, though. A woman 
matures by transforming herself from worshiped mistress to devoted wife, and a 
man matures by changing from a worshiper to a governor. Adriana offends 
in her shrewishness even though we sympathize with her in her provocation. 
But her shrewishness is more talked about than displayed—Luciana’s protest, 
“She never reprehended him but mildly, / When he demean’d himself rough, 
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rude, and wildly” (Errors V.i. 87-88) seems to be accurate, for Adriana, though 
she importunes, is not always bitter, often pleading for the right to love rather 
than scolding. One feels that marriage is not so simple an affair as Luciana 
imagines without challenging Luciana’s ideal. In The Shrew, Kate experiences, 
farcically and brutally, the necessary transformation as she learns to curb her 
will. She learns to be less frank and direct, to play the role which her husband 
wishes her to play. This is clear in the key scene when Petruchio and Kate 
meet the stranger on the road to Padua. In the past she spoke her mind frankly 
that she might not suffer; but she has seen Petruchio successfully put on an 
act, treat her brutally “under name of perfect love” (Shrew IV. iii. 12). On the 
road she disputes with him when he cails the sun the moon, then quickly gives 
in. Obviously when the stranger appears Kate does not see a young maiden, no 
matter what Petruchio says; but she plays the part assigned to her much more 
poetically than required. She discovers that such playing can be good sport, 
that if she bends a little she and her husband can not only live harmoniously, 
but can also entertain themselves gloriously at the expense of others. She needs 
only one more lesson, to enjoy her husband’s kiss, and she is ready for her 
great stage triumph. When she sees the other two wives unsuccessfully called 
into the presence of their husbands and then is called herself, she knows that 
Petruchio has a new game afoot, and she plays her part so brilliantly that the 
audience cannot be sure just how serious she is in her final lecture. Kate need 
not be so ironic as Margaret Webster suggests;? the others on the stage do not 
catch the irony; so the point is that she plays her part so well that only she and 
Petruchio know how much is serious and how much put on. When the couple 
sweeps triumphantly from the stage, the audience feels not that a curst shrew 
has been broken in spirit, but that Petruchio has won an enviable mate. These 
two will go far. 

Shakespeare’s The Shrew differs notably at this point from A Shrew. In the 
latter version the shrew’s lecture is the conventional theme of the chain of be- 
ing. The wife should be submissive because it is morally right for her to be— 
the same reasoning that Luciana uses in The Comedy of Errors. To Shake- 
speare’s Kate, though, marriage is a bargain in which the husband works for 
the wife and she in turn serves him faithfully. This is the solution that Chaucer 
presents in The Canterbury Tales. The Wife of Bath suggests that women 
desire the same sovereignty in marriage as in courtship; the Clerk suggests that 
men desire to have absolute sway over their wives; and the Franklin then 
suggests that these clashing desires can be resolved only when man and woman 
strike a care‘ul bargain at marriage and adhere to it. 

Successful marriage depends, then, on the woman’s ability to subdue the 
male nature which is nurtured in her during courtship. As Draper points out, 
Petruchio tames Kate by augmenting her choler until it burns out its own fury.® 
In Much Ado Beatrice sets out to “tame” her “wild heart” (III.i.112), doing 
for herself what Petruchio does for Kate. In The Merchant of Venice and As 
You Like It Portia and Rosalind have a chance, while disguised as men, to ex- 
ercise their forwardness until they tire of it. In Twelfth Night Viola, similarly 
disguised, undergoes an apprenticeship in which she learns to act more spirit- 


2 Margaret Webster, Shakespeare Without Tears (New York, 1942), p. 142. 
8 John W. Draper, The Humors and Shakespeare’s Characters (Durham, N. C., 1945), p. 112. 
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edly. A different disguise is adopted by Helena in All’s Well That Ends Well; 
instead of playing a male part, she plays an excessively female one, that of 
whore. Helena is not a simple character, but throughout the play there is a 
contradiction in her being, a genuine tenderness, devotion, and humility com- 
bined with talent, forwardness, and ambition. The bed trick is a violent way of 
demeaning herself and perhaps assuring Bertram that it is not a shrew he has 
wed. At any rate, Shakespeare has inexhaustible means for exploring the two 
parts of woman’s nature, spirit and tenderness, and the problems of character, 
courtship, and marriage which result from their mixture. Adriana and Kate 
are blood relations of his other heroines. 

Successful marriage depends also on the man’s transformation from lover 
to husband. The Comedy of Errors not only presents a contrast between the 
inexperienced girl and the experienced wife, but also between lover and hus- 
band. The lover woos with the lavishness of sonneteers, worshiping Luciana 
as a goddess who moves about the earth. The simplicity of his expectations is as 
clear as the simplicity of Luciana’s by contrast with the marital discord of their 
brother and sister. In spite of the discord, Adriana and her husband are at- 
tached to each other; since they are attached in spite of their discord, they have 
discovered a more satisfactory basis for attachment than the ethereal worship 
which Luciana’s lover expresses. The same contrast is presented in The Shrew. 
Bianca’s lovers are all worship in their words, and her father expresses a tender 
fatherly regard for his daughter’s welfare. By contrast, Petruchio is frankly 
materialistic, having come to Padua to wive it wealthily. But when put to the 
test, the others show materialistic concerns too; the father will give Bianca to 
the highest bidder, and the lovers bid vigorously for her. Petruchio is also 
not so materialistic as he says; he is concerned enough about his relationship 
with his wife that he goes to great lengths to establish a good one. His praise 
of Kate during the courtship is obviously pretense, while Bianca’s lovers are 
apparently sincere, but the lovers’ attitudes at the end show them to have been 
guilty of pretense too. The spirited frankness of Petruchio and Kate thus exposes 
the insincerity of romantic pretense. The moral is not, of course, that all mo- 
tives are amply expressed in materialistic terms. Lucentio’s love for Bianca is 
real if exaggerated. He cannot live in his romantic dreams forever, and the 
final scene brings him down to earth. 

Shakespeare’s romantic heroines have to make men of their lovers as well 
as women of themselves. If the lover is too earthly he has to be ennobled— 
Julia’s disguise and well-timed faint add the final touch to the education of 
Proteus; Helena accomplishes the same for Bertram by showing him that a 
wife can do for him what a whore can and some things that a whore cannot. 
More often the heroines have to teach their lovers to tread upon the earth, as 
Juliet and Rosalind do. Rosalind in particular uses her disguise to purge her 
lover of effeminacy, showing him that “Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love” (As You Like It IV.i. 106-108). The 
rarest couple is Beatrice and Benedick, both of whom are spirited and devoted 
enough to mature with only an assurance of mutual trust. In the other plays 
varieties in degree and proportion of these two qualities, spirit and devotion, 
and varieties of problems of courtship and marriage are explored. 

The comic point of view assumes that problems can be’resolved. The devo- 
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tion of Adriana and her husband is proof against temporary mistakes. For a 
woman so spirited as Kate there is a Petruchio to tame her. For a Beatrice there 
is a Benedick. Excessively devoted girls like Julia, Hero, and Viola are pro- 
tected by others or by chance. Hermione’s spirit enables her to chastise a 
jealous husband. In tragedy the case is altered. Juliet’s spirit cannot quite pro- 
tect her lover and herself from a tyrannous father and a malicious fate. Ophe- 
lia’s tenderness makes her a prey rather than a ward to her environment and 
situation. The right proportion of spirit and devotion does not always harmonize 
with the situation. 

One case of tragic meddling with the male and female natures is Lady 
Macbeth. She cultivates her will to the point of exorcising her tenderness. She 
deliberately makes herself a shrew. Between the Macbeths there is, at the begin- 
ning, complete understanding, and Lady Macbeth’s motive is at least partially 
a desire to help her husband to do what she knows he most wants to do. Their 
marriage is so successful, they act so much in harmony, that they reenforce 
each other in evil deeds which neither could bring himself to do alone. But the 
understanding and trust which give them such strength turn, after the murder, 
into misunderstanding and lack of trust. Their success together so preys upon 
them individually that each becomes isolated from the other—afraid to show 
the other his inner feeling. This isolation weakens their union, leading to a 
lack of communication; and their failure to share visions then contributes to 
their failure to act wisely. Lady Macbeth also fails to recognize her true being. 
In exorcising tenderness from her nature, she attempts to be what she cannot 
really be, so that the attempt to split the masculine and feminine in her nature 
results in the fatal split personality of her madness. 

The mature plays are too complex to be adequately explored in these terms. 
There are other qualities of the nature of women as well as other problems of 
human relationships involved in them. But the contrast which Shakespeare 
establishes in The Comedy of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew between 
spirited and devoted women has meaning for these other plays. His two shrews 
are not merely ridiculous figures. They are more forceful than their romantic 
sisters. Their shrewishness is not simply their natural condition but results 
from will and spirit which properly controlled can make valuable wives of 
them. They have feminine tenderness and sensitivity which war with their 
masculine intelligence and spirit, and their romantic sisters have a subdued 
masculinity as well as an apparent femininity. All women need these two aspects 
of nature. The male makes them more successful in courtship, the female more 
successful in marriage, but too much of either exposes them to difficulties in 
both situations. Courtship is a time for them to exercise their masculinity to the 
point of burning some of it out, and it is a time for them to ennoble or make 
manly their lovers. These themes enrich the farcical action of these two plays. 
Shakespeare’s romantic shrews are posited on the same conceptions of feminine 
nature as his other heroines, and we need not feel disturbed, when we think of 
the truths that the tragedies tell us, that these two plays suggest that marriage 
can sometimes be a battle and yet be a highly satisfying experience. 


Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 









The Postures of Hamlet 


THOMAS GREENE 


NE mark of Shakespeare’s greatness is the ease with which 
his plays can dispense with stage directions; they permit us 
to divine, rather than invent, the gestures and bearing of 
their characters. Along with the continuum of language and 
action which they contain, they suggest faintly a continuum 
5 of posture. In the finest plays, the gestures themselves come 
to acquire metaphysical overtones: Lear’s defiance of the storm, Othello kneel- 
ing to swear by the marble heaven, Lady Macbeth washing her hands in sleep. 
In Hamlet, where the hero’s gestures are suggested with particular vividness 
and subtlety and persistence, their metaphysical dimensions are also particu- 
larly luminous. The action of the play itself may have something to do with 
this. For in a sense Hamlet is in search of a satisfactory attitude toward 
experience, an attitude which, when found, might reveal itself first in the 
theatre through his physical bearing. Hamlet is looking for a posture toward 
the universe. 

The world in which Hamlet exists is not unlike the fictive world of a nearly 
contemporaneous play, Troilus and Cressida; they are, in both cases, incoherent, 
corrupt and bewildering.’ Troilus and Cressida demonstrates the absence of the 
social and metaphysical order evoked in Ulysses’ speech on degree; comparably 
Hamlet, in less explicit terms, presents a universe emptied of moral or super- 
natural pattern. The emptiness is felt most deeply in Hamlet’s own speeches— 
in his melancholy reduction of the paragon of animals to the quintessence of 
dust; in the insidious reflection that “There’s nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so”; in the quiet nihilism of his most famous soliloquy; even 
in an offhand remark: 


By the Lord, Horatio, this three years I have took note of it; the age is 
grown so picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier he galls his kibe. 


But given this similarity of their worlds, the plays differ in important ways. It 
is not altogether clear whether the bitterness of Troilus and Cressida is directed 
at Shakespeare’s own society or at the whole of human experience, whether the 
absence of order is temporal or permanent. But in Hamlet there is nothing to 
suggest a temporal limit. And whereas Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida 
is concerned chiefly with anatomizing a corrupted world, in Hamlet, the finer 


1 For a discussion of the unsettling and mysterious atmosphere of Hamlet, see Maynard Mack, 
“The World of Hamlet”, in Tragic Themes in Western Literature, ed. Brooks (New Haven, 1955). 
My essay is indebted to Professor Mack’s at several points, although he is not responsible for my 
conclusions. . 
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play, he seems to be concerned with the sort of response, the posture, appropri- 
ate to that world. 

One’s response to corruption depends first of all upon one’s perception of it. 
Hamlet is the only character in the play who senses the extent of the damage: 
there is something rotten not only in Denmark; not only the time is out of 
joint. This undefined sense of ulterior and mysterious wrong is really the sub- 
ject of the first soliloquy, in which Hamlet repeatedly expands and generalizes 
the object of his indignation. Gertrude becomes womankind; Claudius, “things 
rank and gross in nature”; Elsinore becomes “this world”. The true objective 
correlative of Hamlet’s emotion is this vaguely intuited existence of underlying 
wrong; Eliot was right to say the emotion is unwarranted by Hamlet’s immedi- 
ate situation. His mother’s remarriage has been simply a clue revealing that 
greater evil for which no blame can be fixed. In the opening scenes, Hamlet 
confusedly and immaturely muddles together the two evils, the major and the 
minor. As the action continues and as the perfidy, real or imagined, of each 
character in turn is revealed—of Claudius, of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
of Ophelia—Hamlet’s revulsion is heightened, not only from them but from 
life itself. 

Despite his confusions, Hamlet’s perception of evil necessarily appears 
attractive to us, because it demonstrates a sharpened moral sense possessed by 
no one else in the play. While most of the other characters are bound in a 
miasmal moral fog, which renders the descent into evil almost imperceptible, 
Hamlet is endowed with the gift of moral precision. Alone among the feigners 
of clumsy roles, the purveyors of shabby theatrics, Hamlet commands full 
awareness, though not emotional mastery, of the role or roles for which he 
casts himself. Within the play this is no small gift. 

But unfortunately the gift may actually be a curse. One’s sights perhaps can 
be set too fine. The endowment of moral precision may not only be useless but 
even dangerous. It may inhibit action and it may even seem, from a certain 
angle, ridiculous. Possibly it is true that Ophelia’s white lie—“‘At home, my 
lord”—is a profound betrayal when examined with absolute justice; she has 
failed through lamblike filial obedience the brilliant young man who needs her 
and thinks he has been in love with her. But it may be that absolute justice is 
beside the point. Moral passion is attractive doubtless when it is set off against 
the dulled consciences and seamy intrigues which surround it. But if the dis- 
order is as deep-seated as the play suggests—if it is metaphysical, in other 
words—then moral passion may come to appear, in the last analysis, something 
like hair splitting. Passion may become pedantry. 

During the scene which follows Ophelia’s lie, one is troubled by a sense of 
irrelevance. 


Get thee to a nunnery. Go, farewell. Or if thou wilt needs marry, marry 
a fool; for wise men know well enough what monsters you make of them. To a 
nunnery, go; and quickly too. . . . I have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough. God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves another. 
You jig, you amble and you lisp; you nickname God’s creatures and make 


your wantonness your ignorance. Go to, I'll no more on’t! it hath made me 
mad. 
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If we chose to be fanciful, remembering a nineteenth-century style of acting, 
we could construct a melodramatic pose for Hamlet as he speaks these lines. 
His fisted left hand drawn up before his closed eyes, his right index finger 
sweeping out from his breast in a broad arc to point at an exit upstage, knees 
slightly bent, shoulders flung back unnaturally, the voice alternately rasping 
and cooing with a sarcasm almost lyrical—that would be an extravagant image. 
But even a parody can be useful to disengage a truth. This one can stand if it 
suggests the difficulty of judging Hamlet’s indignation. In the sweep of the 
finger there is the true Juvenalian scorn. But in the angle of the knees there 
is a hint of weakness. And the unmodulated shifts of the voice, like the signifi- 
cant verbal shift from “thee” to “you”, singular to plural, betray hysteria. We 
may be, on the one hand, in the presence of a revelation; Hamlet’s hysteria 
may serve to convey truths just as Lear’s greater madness does. But is not 
rather the alternative impression the truer to the play: the sense that the indig- 
nation is misplaced? Despite Hamlet’s torment, the very fact that parody is 
possible leads to the question whether, from some Olympian cosmic viewpoint, 
he might not appear faintly comic. If in truth the facts of human character are 
as the play demonstrates them to be, as Hamlet himself describes them in the 
worldly-wise speech he writes for the Player King, then it is futile to hold up 
ideals which even the gentlest and best-intentioned of mortals cannot attain. 
From one point of view Hamlet appears too finicky, too precise, too nice— 
“Thinking too precisely on th’event”. To be less precise would be not to care 
so much about human involvement in evil—and Hamlet cares terribly. It is to 
him like a physical wound. 

This noble obsession is of the sort that most tragic heroes attain only at the 
end of the play, only after suffering, peripety and revelation. Hamlet possesses 
it from the beginning, but paradoxically it does not seem to help him. That 
which makes him admirable, which leads him to wrestle so grandly with his 
situation, leads him also to ineffectuality. Hamlet in the scene quoted is com- 
parable to the satiric figure of the malcontent, as Marston for example employs 
him. In our response to each there is a thrill at hearing blunt and unpleasant 
things said, perhaps overstated, even though the speaker’s frankness has been 
purchased for a price. This price is the loss of the everyday comfortable exist- 
ence which Hamlet and Malevole both give up. But in Hamlet the price is even 
greater; it is the loss of a capacity for violence. To care so much about evil is 
to be rendered impotent, and therefore it is a luxury which Hamlet’s untragic 
universe will not allow him. 

In what sense is it untragic? Because within it evil is insubstantial, shabby, 
and often unconscious. It has no resistance, no demonic vitality. It has neither 
the implacable human will of an Iago or an Edmund, nor the mysterious 
supernatural will of Greek tragedy. Evil here is not forceful or menacing; it is 
vapid, casual, seamy, gradual, and crass. Claudius is the most malignant villain 
which the play affords, but he is after all a dreary specimen—irresolute, greasy, 
and vaguely penitent. For the most part the sword of the hero passes through 
his enemy without resistance in this world, as though the enemy were only a 
shadow. Hamlet’s sword is his wit; part of his frustration lies in the triviality 
and passivity of his butts. Nowhere, outside of himself, is there a true conflict 
for him. Even the supernatural world is not openly hostile; it is a blank. One 
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can speculate but one can neither accept nor defy because, as the “To be or 
not to be” soliloquy makes clear, one simply does not know. One senses a dis- 
ease, because daily the world smells more rank. But when one looks behind the 
facade of things—of individuals, of the state, of the universe—one finds only 
emptiness. In these circumstances it may be folly to indulge an obsession with 
morality. 

It is striking that the quality of moral passion is eminently missing in the 
two men Hamlet admires, Fortinbras and Horatio. Laertes on the other hand 
shares it, at least temporarily during his hotheaded scenes in Act Four, and 
it promptly involves him in trouble. Horatio has greater genuine integrity but 
less juridical aggressiveness. He is always self-possessed, impassive, dispassion- 
ate, and quite unsurprised by turpitude. Even the final gesture toward suicide is 
a quiet gesture. The speech given to Hamlet in praise of Horatio, which sets 
the stamp on his character, as it were, praises precisely Horatio’s Stoic capacity 
for not reacting passionately to experience. 


For thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


One feels that Hamlet admires Horatio for the very qualities he misses in him- 
self, the indifferent posture toward Fortune which he cannot assume. In Ham- 
let blood and judgment are not well comingled; emotion does not exist in har- 
mony with its intellectual guide. 

In Fortinbras’ case, of course, the contrast is much more explicit. It is under- 
scored most heavily in Hamlet’s extraordinary solilquy after his near-encounter 
with Fortinbras. This soliloquy—“How all occasions do inform against me”— 
asks the question which underlies all of Shakespeare’s great tragedies—“What 
is a man?”—and supplies the concepts which govern the question in this par- 
ticular play. (Compare Iago to Otnello: “Are you a man?” and later “Good sir, 
be a man”; “I shall say you are .. . nothing of a man.”) 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. 


According to the conventional Elizabethan conception, man was distinguished 
from the beast by his God-given reason, reason being both the intellectual 
faculty and the moral guide of the will. In Othello Shakespeare questions this 
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conception by putting a speech in praise of reason into the mouth of Iago, the 
most intelligent and thoughtful character in the play. Iago’s reason is secular 
and amoral, but his praise invokes the conventional conception. By the end of 
the play the primacy of reason remains in doubt; Othello, who lacks reason at 
a moral crisis, towers so high in his very fits of passion (in the simulated 
brothel scene, for example) that he dwarfs not only the conniving Iago but all 
the other reasonable men of good will. In Hamlet, the departure from the 
conventional stereotype is even greater. Here it is not so much reason as pur- 
posive action which distinguishes man from beast; reason retains its godlike 
attributes only when it is put to active use and even when the action is amoral. 
So at least Hamlet would have it, and the rest of the play does not prove him 
wrong. Thus he can speak of Fortinbras as “with divine ambition puffd”, 
using the word “divine” not altogether rhetorically. Fortinbras’ divine ambi- 
tion, the capacity for action even when it is bloody and unjust, demonstiates a 
higher nature than does “bestial oblivion”, by which phrase Hamlet alludes to 
his own complicated failure to act. What is admirable in Fortinbras and in his 
army is the very capriciousness with which they pursue their violent ends, the 
very lack of any moral justification. 


I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds. . . . 


In any other tragedy of Shakespeare Fortinbras would not emerge as a 
hero. Even in this play, before familiarity has softened the shock, the extent 
of his grandiose folly is hard to accept. And yet Shakespeare has clearly done 
nothing to make him more palatable; rather we seem to be asked to share 
Hamlet’s admiration for him as he is. The scene poses the question whether 
reason as practical intelligence leading to action, however insensate and violent, 
is not healthier and more attractive than the speculative, moralistic but inactive 
reason of Hamlet. Nowhere in the play is it indicated that any synthesis is 
possible. The suggestion seems rather to be that violence requires moral de- 
tachment and is precluded by moral passion. 

These themes find a sardonic support in the uneasy comedy of the grave- 
diggers’ scene. Here, while the comedy lasts, moral issues give way to legalistic 
issues. Legality comes almost to function as a caricature of morality. Or if this 
is excessive, the scene creates at the least an atmosphere in which it is difficult 
to retain moral equilibrium. The theme of legality appears in three different 
connections, and in each it is made to appear corrupted, ridiculous, or futile. 
The scene opens with a discussion between the clowns about the legality of 
Ophelia’s obsequies. Ophelia has been denied the full rites of the church, and 
given the facts as we the audience know them, this decision reflects only an 
inflexible ecclesiastical stupidity. But the situation is complicated by a second 
injustice: even the meager rites which are to be accorded Ophelia’s body are 
permitted only through interventiun from court. Had she been born a com- 
moner, she would not have been granted burial in holy ground. The priest is 
the representative of ecclesiastical punctiliousness in the scene, and he is made 
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out to be rather pompous than dignified. We are not inclined to reprehend 
Laertes for his angry insult: 


I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 


This irreverence toward authority is prepared for by the comedy of the 
clowns, which is based, particularly in the opening exchanges, on a parody of 
legal jargon. 


Clown: It must be se offendendo; it cannot be else. For here lies the point: 
if I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act, and an act hath three branches; 
it is to act, to do, to perform. Argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 


Other: Nay, but hear you, goodman delver,— 


Clown: Give me leave. Here lies the water; good. Here stands the man; 
good. If the man go to this water and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, 
he goes; mark you that! But if the water come to him and drown him, he 
drowns not himself. Argal, he that is not guilty of his own death shortens 
not his own life. 


Other: But is this law? 


Is it law? The comic exigencies of the moment require us to think so. And it 
would not conflict with the tenor of the play as a whole if the legal apparatus 
were made to appear still another facade with only empty tautologies behind 
it. There was of course a long literary tradition for this kind of satire, and its 
presence in Hamlet could be explained, like the ubi sunt speeches which fol- 
low, along historical lines. But the ablest of Renaissance artists were capable of 
perpetuating a tradition and at the same time metamorphosing the traditional 
material by means of the context in which it was placed. In the gravediggers’ 
scene, legality becomes a metaphor for the pseudo-order whose flimsiness the 
play exposes. 

Hamlet’s ubi sunt speeches present the theme of legality in a third connec- 
tion. After he evokes briefly first a dead politician and then a courtier, he 
meditates at length upon the skull of a supposed lawyer. 


Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, 
his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this 
rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and 
will not tell him of his action of battery? Hum! This fellow might be 
in’s time a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries. Is this the fine of his fines, and 
the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 


The attempt to administer justice, to establish guilt, to distinguish privileges, 
comes to appear mere formalism when it is confronted with death. So also it 
appears when confronted with the logic of the clown and the pigheadedness 
of the priest. 

The antithesis of the impulse toward justice is moral detachment. We have 
seen that Horatio, in a limited sense, and Fortinbras, in a much wider sense, 
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are represented as possessing this detachment. We may join with them a third 
character—the clown—whose detachment, within the limits of his stylized 
role, is the most fully and concretely realized of the three. At the entrance 
of Hamlet and Horatio, he is about to reveal the answer to his sardonic riddle: 
“Who is he that builds stronger than either the mason, the shipwright, or the 
carpenter?” Hamlet hears only the answer—“A gravemaker”, but he hears 


forthwith the clown’s lilting song grotesquely punctuated by the strokes of 
his shovel: 


In youth, when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet. 
To contract—oh—the time, for—ah—my behove, 
O methought there—ah—was nothing—ah—meet. 


“Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he sings at grave-making?” 
asks Hamlet with grave hauteur. Well might he be struck by the man so little 
like himself as to have no feeling in this regard. The ensuing situation con- 
trasts quietly the nonchalance of the clown who tosses up skulls with the 
gravity of Hamlet who meditates upon them. Here one senses again a signifi- 
cant pose: the skull held out at arm’s length, the head to one side, the body 
motionless and straight, the voice low. The quietness of the body reveals that 
the hysteria is gone, and only a tremor in the voice suggests that the irony, now 
firm and controlled, is touched with anguish. 

The implicit conclusions of the meditation might be expected to narrow the 
distance between prince and clown, to lead the prince at any rate toward a 
comparable detachment from human life. If indeed the skull represents the 
final truth of life, if Alexander’s dust might stop a bunghole, then life perhaps 
is not worth the costly passion which Hamlet has thrown away upon it. (The 
existence of the ghost would seem to demonstrate an afterlife, but the scene 
requires that this consideration now be ignored.) From this perspective, the 
death of a jester is more precious than legality. The most frequent symbol of 
evil throughout the play has been a putrid rottenness: Denmark is “rankly 
abused”; Claudius’ offense is rank; “rank corruption” threatens to infect Ger- 
trude’s soul. But in the grave, explains the clown with professional expertise, 
the only distinction in human putridity is a matter of time. 


Faith, if ’a be not rotten before ’a die (as we have many pocky corses now- 
a-days, that will scarce hold the laying in) ’a will last you some eight or 
nine year. A tanner will last you nine year. 


It is small consolation that the upright Horatio might outlast the pockier 
Claudius by a few years. 

It would be extravagant doubtless to argue that the encounter in the grave- 
yard constitutes a deep and formative psychological experience for Hamlet. If 
there is an alteration in him as he returns to court in the fifth act, we may 
ascribe it (if we must search out a reason at all) to the whole of his experi- 
ence away from Elsinore. In poetic drama we do not ask that the mechanics 
of character development be spelled out for us. But one may speak of symbolic 
as well as psychological development. A scene may represent in objective, sim- 
ple, even crude terms a psychological process which, outside of the theatre, 
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would require a long and complex evolution. Perhaps it is safe to say that the 
gravediggers’ scene presents considerations which not only Hamlet but we as 
audience need to entertain before experiencing the final crisis. Translated into 
abstract terms (and this translation is inevitably a violation), the scene sug- 
gests that the realization of death can free the individual from an excessive at- 
tachment to moral exactitude, that exactitude which in the name of law is 
handled there so roughly. Hamlet to be sure has played with the thought of 
death throughout the play. But the postures have been different. Rhetorical in- 
vocation or deliberative musing is replaced by a response to something held in 
the hand. 


“What man dost thou dig it for?” Hamlet asks the clown. 


For no man, sir. 

What woman, then? 

For none, neither. 

Who is to be buried in’t? 

One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead. 


“How absolute the knave is!” exclaims Hamlet. But in fact he himself has 
been absolute heretofore; the clown’s humor warns of the pitfalls of Hamlet’s 
own fault. So it is striking that the Hamlet we discover through the rest of 
the play is free of moral pedantry. We feel in his postures now the emergence 
of the detachment he has envied others—specifically in what amounts to cal- 
lousness over the deaths of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern: 


Why, man, they did make love to this employment; 
They are not near my conscience. Their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 


in the icy rebuke to Laertes in Ophelia’s grave: 


Thou pray’st not well. 
I prithee take thy fingers from my throat. 


later in the significant abjuration of his old self to Laertes: 


What I have done, 

That might your nature, honor and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 
Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet. 


in the new, healthy faith in impetuosity grounded on fatalism: 


. . » Praised be rashness for it (let us know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will) 


and in the deft toying with Osric, the quintessence of worldly emptiness, the 
vanity of vanities. In the earlier acts he has played with Polonius more than 
once, and with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, succeeding always in routing 
them. But these successes were managed under cover of madness. Now a new 
assurance obviates madness. 
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Osric: I know you are not ignorant— 


Hamlet: 1 would you did, sir; yet, in faith, if you did, it would not much 
approve me. Well, sir? 


It is the same assurance which carries him up to the final contemptuous dis- 
posal of Claudius and the fine allusion to that fell sergeant’s strict arrest. 

Shakespeare gives Hamlet a telling gesture toward Osric: “Hamlet moves 
him to put on his hat”. The condescension is almost cruel, but there is also a 
wry restraint in his recognition of Osric’s hypocrisy. Hamlet too can be court- 
eous. “I beseech you remember”, he says as he touches Osric’s arm. Neither his 
intelligence nor his bitterness has been altered, but there is no hint of anguish 
now that the fop should inherit the earth. There is a mockery that implies 
emancipation. The posture can be set off against the outstretched finger and 
upraised fist of the earlier scene to signal the psychological distance Hamlet 
has come. 

There is, certainly, no impulse on his part towards a last minute reconcile- 
ment with the world, even at death. To leave it remains a felicity which 
Horatio is to give up with a reluctance his friend understands. But given the 
foul nature of the world as it is, Hamlet is able to exist within it by ceasing 
to care very much about its foulness. Paradoxically he is even able at last to 
‘cleanse one corner of it. He has gained the capacity for violence which had 
once seemed beyond him. He has approached the detachment of a Fortinbras, 
in symbolic proof of which Fortinbras orders him a military funeral, “the 
soldiers’ music and the rites of war”. The play closes with the sound of muskets, 
fired to celebrate Hamlet in his last posture as dead soldier. 

It is a moving close. Yet it is inevitable that Hamlet dies in our eyes a lesser 
man. He has begun to lose the tragic dimensions which have made him 
memorable. To gain the capacity for violence he has given up the impulse to 
moral judgment, which may only be an inclination to cavil at irrelevant legal- 
istic fictions. At any rate that is the cynical reduction of terms toward which 
one current of the play would draw us. Set off against that reduction is the 
nobility which Hamlet attains at the moments of perception and protest, a 
nobility which is valid in spite of his immaturity at those moments. To accept 
fully the close of the play, it seems to me, one must deny that nobility. To 
accept as attractive the fatalism of this passage, for example: 


If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. 


one must forget the ineffectual but loftier intensity of the first soliloquy: 


O God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 


To admire wholly the disengagement of the posture toward Osric, one must 
disengage himself from any sympathy for the posture toward Ophelia. If the 
play does not succeed in making us do this, if the play remains subtly divided 
against itself, this may be because it is not so easy to discredit the judgment of 
value, even when there is no metaphysical support for that judgment. More 
tragic power can be generated from the vulnerable and obsessed young man 
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of the first four acts than from the self-contained hero of the last. It is im- 
possible not to be moved by Hamlet’s somber and eloquent death scene. But 
if it is compared with the deaths of Lear or of Antony, the difference is felt. 
In Hamlet the emotion asked of the audience is deep but it is contained; there 
is profound regret but there is little awe. The play hesitates and retires, as it 
were, before the final brink of tragedy. 

The most shattering tragedy asks us to contemplate with wonder the gap 
between the height of nobility which man can reach, and the depth of his de- 
pravity and misery. Tragedy characteristically presents frightful and hideous 
images to shock us into acknowledging the depths: the bleeding eye-sockets 
of Gloucester, Oedipus ragged and wretched at Colonus. But it also insists on 
human potentialities which counterbalance these images. The audience must 
gaze steadily at the simultaneous truths and draw its breath at the abyss which 
divides them. But Hamlet (which seems to me to be quite as fine a play as 
these others) does not present quite so wide an abyss, neither the ugliest de- 
pravity nor the highest nobility. For nobility can never ultimately be amoral. 
Hamlet might rather be called a counter-tragedy. If it is true that tragedy 
moves from purpose to passion to perception, Hamlet retreats before passion 
and perception. If it did not retreat, its hero could not fulfill himself even in the 
restricted sense that he does. Like his hero, Shakespeare sacrifices intensity for 
violence, which constitutes in the play a limited but genuine achievement. It 
may be the only kind of achievement which the play holds out as possible. 


Yale 
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The Anatomy of Puck: an Examination of Fairy Beliefs among Shakespeare's Contem- 
poraries and Successors. By KATHARINE M. BRIGGS. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1959. Pp. [xii] + 284. 30/—. 


A new study of the belief in fairies and similar supernatural creatures, 
especially as it affected the literature of our ancestors, is to be welcomed not 
only by the folklorist but by all who try to reconstruct the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the days of Shakespeare and Milton. The literary student of today can 
hardly credit the ready acceptance of all kinds of astonishing stories current 
then among the common folk and at least half believed by the learned. In the 
hands of the writers, this world of the marvelous was used not only as a basis. 
for attempting realistic narratives which would make such phenomena credible 
but also as a basis for elaborate decorative motifs for poets, dramatists, and 
other artists. 

Dr. Briggs has gone quite beyond earlier students of fairy lore in her explora- 
tion of English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She has 
been able to show how much interest the writers of all ranks—especially the 
second or third rate ones, but occasionally their betters—took in elaborating 
a ideas and sent them on their way from real belief to mere creations of 
ancy. 

After discussing fairy belief in Shakespeare’s time she dwells on the fashion 
of the miniature—not only Puck and Queen Mab but a vast number of for- 
gotten tiny folk. Hobgoblins and devils appear not only in “L’Allegro” but 
in many masques, plays, and poems. She then treats the belief in practitioners 
of magic—practically universal then—and gives a good account of their meth- 
ods. The relation of fairies and the dead in folk thought brings it about that 
many of the same details occur whether the story be an encounter with fairies 
or with ghosts. In later times of course the ghost belief has been much the 
more tenacious. Finally Dr. Briggs for good measure includes discussion of 
mermaids and monsters and then of spiritual creatures—angels and such. 

The principal discussion is followed by a most valuable appendix listing 
these imaginary creatures alphabetically and attempting as good a definition 
as possible. Another appendix gives texts of many tales of fairies, both semi- 
literary and authentic oral stories. 

This study could have been made dull reading, but the author has handled 
it with a good deal of literary skill, especially as she has never failed to show 
the impact of these ideas on the literature of the age. 

The book has a number of rare and often amusing illustrations. 


Indiana University Stir THOMPSON 
Timon of Athens (New Arden). Edited by 1. J. ottver. Harvard University Press, 1959- 
Pp. lii + 155. $3.85. 


The fascination of what is difficult makes the editing of this play an 
achievement. In the darkness of an enigma such as Timon any light is wel- 
come, and I for one am grateful to Mr. Oliver, as I am to J. C. Maxwell for 
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his New Cambridge edition of 1957. Each guiding hand brings us a little 
further on. 

Both editors agree with Chambers and Ellis-Fermor that Timon is all 
Shakespeare’s but that it is unfinished. Oliver thinks, with good reason, that 
Shakespeare may have left it unfinished because he saw that Timon lacked 
the depth to make a great tragic hero and that the story did not give enough 
scope for dramatic conflict. As Oliver remarks, Timon apparently did not 
“go well” for Shakespeare, and Chambers may be right in suggesting that 
the play does not throw much light upon Shakespeare’s normal methods of 
working. Yet it is valuable to have any evidence at all for Shakespeare’s habits 
in writing a play. This piece from his workshop shows many blank verse lines 
only roughed out and many speeches which shift unexpectedly from blank 
verse to rhyme and back again. Though some of this roughness suits the spirit 
of the play, Shakespeare seems often to have jotted down thoughts in whatever 
form they came to him and to have written scenes as he felt in the mood for 
them. Heminge and Condell overestimated the ease with which Shake- 
speare wrote, at least in Timon. 

Greg believed that the Folio text of the play was printed from Shakespeare’s 
manuscript, but Philip Williams argued that it was printed from a scribe’s 
transcript. From careful study of differences in spelling and punctuation Oliver 
concludes that part of the copy was Shakespeare’s foul papers but that part 
was a transcript by Ralph Crane, who had copied those sections of Shake- 
speare’s manuscript which were hardest to read, such as Act I after the en- 
trance of Apemantus, Act III. ii-v, and all of Act V. If so, theories assigning 
the play to more than one author are no longer needed to explain the varia- 
tions between Shakespeare’s spellings of Apemantus and Ventidius and the 
scribe’s spellings, Apermantus and Ventigius or Ventidgius. In constructing his 
text Oliver keeps many Folio readings which are usually emended. The prin- 
ciple is sound, and he has made a good case for most of them, as for chases 
(I. i.25), master’s (II. ii.75 and 104), fellow (III. v.51), and deny’t (IV. iii.g). 
On the other hand, very angry (I. ii.29) seems weak compared with the emenda- 
tion ever angry, and There, taste, touch (I. ii.122) compared with T’hear, taste, 
touch. Cupid is surely speaking verse in all his lines which introduce the mas- 
que in this scene. And although the editor argues plausibly one may still find 
it hard to believe that Shakespeare meant to write It is the pasture lards the 
brother’s sides or to refer to Timon’s change of future (IV. iii.12, 206). A 
period has strayed into the middle of a sentence which begins, “I see no sense 
for’t” (III. iii. 16). 

To decide when Timon was written remains a problem. It has been dated 
before Lear, or soon after Lear, or after Coriolanus. I am inclined to agree with 
Oliver that it is later than Lear and that it may have been written about 1607- 
1608, when Shakespeare was dramatizing Plutarch for Antony and Cleopatra 
and Coriolanus. But no one can be sure of this, and Oliver also recognizes the 
possibility that Shakespeare may have worked on Timon over a period of years. 
What sources Shakespeare knew besides Plutarch is a question to be asked, but 
very different answers have been given. Deighton, in the Arden edition of 
1905, argued that Shakespeare read about Timon in Lucian and in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure. Maxwell found reasons for thinking that Shakespeare read 
Lucian, either in Latin, French, or Italian, that he probably read Painter, and 
that he may have read the then unpublished English play on Timon or may 
have seen it acted by London schoolboys. Oliver rejects the suggestions that 
Shakespeare owed anything to Painter or to the manuscript play (which has 
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been compared with Every Man out of his Humor, not, as he says on p. xxxix, 
with Every Man in his Humor). Direct borrowing from Lucian he regards as 
“not proven”, but he believes that Shakespeare may have had somewhat vague 
memories of Lucian’s dialogues read in Latin translation at grammar school. 
Bonnard in Etudes Anglaises (1954) postulated a lost source used by Shake- 
speare and by the writer of the manuscript play, but this hypothesis is also not 
proven. Nor is it very likely, as Goldsmith conjectured in Shakespeare Quar- 
terly (1958), that Shakespeare drew on the manuscript play first for Timon 
and then for Lear. No convincing evidence has been presented that Shakespeare 
used any other sources for Timon than Plutarch and Lucian. What he did not 
find in books he was quite capable of inventing. 


University of Wisconsin Mark Eccies 


Shakspere’s Love’s Labor’s Won. New Evidence from the Account Books of an Elizabethan 
Bookseller. By t. w. Batpwin. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois University Press, 1957. 
Pp. [x] + [44]. $5.00. 


This is a handsome book. It was one of the choice thirty-six books in the 
Southern Books Competition and one of the best nineteen in the Midwestern 
Books Competition in the year of its publication; in the Chicago Book Clinic 
the judges awarded it twenty-nine out of a possible thirty points for general 
appearance, binding, and typography. Its shape was dictated, of course, by the 
full-size collotype reproductions (by Meriden Gravure) of the manuscripts un- 
der examination. And the difficult typographical problem was to secure perfect 
alignment of the manuscript entries and the printed transcripts on the facing 
pages. This was solved brilliantly (by the William Byrd Press, printers of SQ) 
by filing and cutting-in some of the types. 

Ever since the attribution to Shakespeare of a play called Love’s Labor’s Won 
by Francis Meres in 1598, scholars have been puzzled, for no play thus titled is 
extant, nor, until 1953, had any other reference to it come to light. Although 
some have thought that Meres was misinformed or that the play has perished 
utterly, the consensus of opinion has been that we know the play (perhaps in a 
revised form) by a different name. 

Professor Baldwin tells how S. Potterman, a London bookseller, brought for 
his examination a copy of Certaine Sermons (1637) by Thomas Gataker, in the 
binding of which were two scraps of paper bearing notations in an early hand, 
including a list of plays in which appear the magic words “loves labor won”. 
Upon examination the scraps proved to be leaves from an account book of a 
stationer, with titles of a number of books, memoranda of business transactions, 
notes about a letter to be written, and other details. The entries on one leaf are 
dated from 9 to 19 August; the date 1607 appears on the other leaf. All the 
writing is in one hand except for a notation “into my debt booke” and a few 
corrections on the recto of the 1603 leaf. 

Baldwin has transcribed the manuscripts (not always with perfect accuracy) 
and has identified most of the books, people, and places mentioned. The names 
of persons and places suggest to Baldwin that the owner of the account book 
may have been Christopher Hunt, who is known to have been in business in 
Exeter in 1603 but by 1607 was established in London, and the items on the 
1607 leaf seem to him to be part of Hunt’s stock in London. These miscellaneous 
“notions”, such as “lether poynts”, “sand boxes”, “hog rings”, are much more 
likely to have been found on the shelves of a provincial stationer than of a 
Londoner. And the first notation on the 1607 leaf appears to me to eliminate 
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both Hunt and Dighte from consideration. “direct a letter”, it states, “to edward 
Dighte to be delivered at christopher hvnts in pater noster rew nere y® Kings 
hed in london september 1607”. This must have been written by a third, un- 
named, person. The center of his business activity seems to be, not Exeter as 
conjectured by Baldwin, but Salisbury. Perhaps there is where the stationer 
should be sought. 

For Shakespearians, the manuscripts are exciting because one of them ap- 
pears to give independent testimony to the existence in print of a play entitled 
loves labor won. It is possible to argue that some provincial reader of Meres’s 
Palladis Tamia (1598) became interested in the plays of Shakespeare named 
therein and through a local stationer ordered copies of four of them: “marchant 
of vennis”, “taming of a shrew”, “loves labor lost”, and “loves labor won”. But 
it is sheer perversity to interpret the list in this fashion. Why should such a man 
want old plays like “nise wanton” and “Jack Iugler”? Even if he were a sys- 
tematic collector of plays he would hardly require “2 sir Ihon oldcastell”, “2 of 
y® lord cromwell”, “4 enof as good as afeaste” and “3 friar bacon”, to name 
some of the other titles in the list of “[inte]rludes & tragedyes”. It is much 
more likely that Baldwin is correct in calling the list a memorandum of books 
in stock. If so, there was a play in print in 1603 called loves labor won. Shake- 
speare probably wrote it, for Meres was a knowledgeable young man. Whether 
it perished or has survived under a different name, we cannot know until 
chance supplies more information. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library J.G.M. 


Studies in the Renaissance Drama in Memory of Karl Julius Holzknecht. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE W. BENNETT, OSCAR CARGILL, and VERNON HALL, JR. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. [xxviii] + 368. $6.00. 


Karl Julius Holzknecht, whose book, The Backgrounds of Shakespeare's 
Plays, is justly described by Oscar Cargill in his biographical note as “the best 
handbook” on its subject, was probably not very well known in Great Britain, 
but this collection of essays is ample testimony to the esteem in which he was 
held by fellow-scholars in America. 

The essays which are exclusively or mainly Shakespearian in interest are 
seven in number. (There is also an entertaining discussion of the apocryphal 
Mucedorus and its popularity by George F. Reynolds.) Two of them are of a 
specialist nature. In “Robert Walker’s Editions of Shakespeare”, Giles E. Daw- 
son continues his valuable series of studies of Shakespeare in the eighteenth 
century. This account of an early attempt to break the claim to perpetual copy- 
right, which Tonson chose to meet by a price-war rather than by action at law, 
is more important for the history of publishing than for that of Shakespeare’s 
text, but as Dr. Dawson points out, Walker, by starting this war, “was responsi- 
ble for putting the plays into the hands of many lowly readers who otherwise 
could not have afforded them”. 

The second of the more technical papers is, unfortunately, of a very different 
character. Hardin Craig’s “Revised Elizabethan Quartos” is about as bad an 
essay on Shakespeare’s text as I have ever read. It would take a whole review 
to analyze this tissue of confident assertions that fly in the face of all the evi- 
dence. For Professor Craig, the work of Sir Walter Greg, Dr. Alice Walker, 
Philip Williams, and, indeed, almost all the textual scholarship of the last fifty 
years except some of the earlier and rasher ventures of Dover Wilson, has been 
in vain. Those conversant with the facts will know what they are in for when 
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they read of Love’s Labour's Lost that “the evidences cited to prove that the 
folio was printed from the quarto are so slight as to be negligible”. 

The first of the critical essays, Fredson Bowers’s “The Death of Hamlet”, 
discusses the play in relation to various ethical problems involved in the revenge- 
play genre, supplements his earlier “Hamlet as Minister and Scourge”, and 
insists on the pains Shakespeare takes to ensure a favorable view of Hamlet at 
the denouement. In “Then I Denie You Starres”, Irving Ribner traces a growth 
in maturity on the part of Romeo, claiming for him a more explicit “acceptance 
of the way of the world as the will of God” than seems to me to arise naturally 
out of the play’s action. This is thought to be conveyed by the Q2 text of 
V.i.24: Romeo “throw[s] off the control of a hostile fortune” when he “denies” 
the stars. But his attitude is not “a calm fearless acceptance of death as the 
necessary and proper end of man”, it is a deliberate seeking of death. Professor 
Ribner is aware of the difficulty, and warns us against theological purism with 
regard to suicide. But it is he himself who has insisted on loading what 
Romeo says with religious, if not technically theological, significance, and on 
making the play more than a non-ideological tragedy of unhappy love. I am 
reluctant to relinquish Qu’s “defy”, but even if “deny” is accepted as more 
authoritative, and as the lectio difficilior, I should accept the notion of repudiat- 
ing allegiance to the stars without pressing the positive corollaries as Professor 
Ribner does. A minor point: the fact that Rosaline is old Capulet’s “niece” is 
no reason for holding that Romeo is “courting a Capulet girl who he knows 
can never accede to his suit”. If Rosaline had been a Capulet in the sense of 
being forbidden to Romeo, Shakespeare would have said so. As it is, there are 
clearly meant to be obstacles between Romeo and Juliet that there were not 
between Romeo and Rosaline. (This red herring appears also in the “New 
Shakespeare” Introduction, pp. xxvii-viii, where it causes unnecessary bother to 
Professor Duthie.) Similarly, to question whether Romeo really “experiences 
true love at first sight of Juliet” is to claim to know better than Shakespeare. 

Vernon Hall, Jr., discussing Julius Caesar as “a play without political bias”, 
devoted to the “celebration of Roman nobility and stoic virtue” in all the prin- 
cipal characters, rightly rejects uncompromising denunciations of Caesar on the 
one hand or the conspirators on the other; but I think that he robs the play of 
a good deal of the complexity which, as J. I. M. Stewart has excellently shown, 
underlies its surface simplicity, and so contrives to make it sound rather dull. 
It is true that he ends by describing it as the tragedy “of honourable men, each 
believing in the rightness of his cause, compelled to bloodshed and destruction”, 
but he is oddly reluctant to see the central action as presented, not indeed 
censoriously, but with realistic judgment. “Brutus’ killing Caesar”, he writes, 
“was a noble act”; surely the tragedy is that it was a disastrously wrong act, 
though performed in good faith by a noble man. 

Another essay which modifies extreme and one-sided judgments is Richard 
C. Harrier’s “Troilus Divided”, presenting the hero as something more than 
the sensualist, exposed to our derision, of O. J. Campbell and, more recently, 
Alice Walker. This is a compressed and sometimes difficult essay, and the 
exaltation of Aeneas (especially on p. 155), by implication at the expense of 
Hector, seems to get the play somewhat out of focus; but it is rewarding and 
thought-provoking. Elkin Calhoun Wilson’s “Falstaff—Clown and Man” at- 
tempts to relate Falstaff “as a tool of the purely comic” to his function as “a 
rotund dramatic character”, but does not seem to me to say anything that has 
not been more clearly said before. 

There is material bearing on Shakespeare in several other essays. A. C. 
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Baugh’s “A Medieval Survival in Elizabethan Punctuation” deals with the 
tendency to end lines with commas. In Matthew Black’s “Enter Citizens”, 
Shakespeare is shown to use numbered groups of characters more frequently 
as well as more effectively than any of his contemporaries. Dick Taylor, Jr., 
writes on “Clarendon and Ben Jonson as witnesses for the Earl of Pembroke’s 
Character”, claiming “to rehabilitate Pembroke’s reputation from the low 
estate to which it has been dragged in the controversies over the sonnets”. The 


other non-Shakespearian essays range widely, discussing a number of authors 
from Bale to Ford. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne J. C. Maxwei 


The Principles and Practice of Criticism: Othello, The Merry Wives, Hamlet. By ALLAN 
GILBERT. Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 152 + [2]. $4.50. 


Modestly, but with the quiet assurance of the renowned scholar that he is, 
Professor Gilbert in this book raises some fundamental questions and presents 
some unconventional conclusions. Many, I believe, will, like me, disagree with 
much of what he has to say, but will find his book to be nevertheless a stimu- 
lating one. 

The method which Professor Gilbert proposes to use is that of “minimum 
interpretation”. In “minimum interpretation” the critic takes “an immediate 
and direct view of the poem, seeing what is plainly there”, and records “find- 
ings agreed on as a minimum by a majority of readers”. By an “immediate 
and direct view” Gilbert means looking at the play as the informed and intelli- 
gent first-performance spectator would have done. Thus “minimum interpre- 
tation” avoids over-subtle and subjective reading and the imposition of a priori 
concepts. 

One must welcome Professor Gilbert’s insistence on the critic’s heeding the 
broad effects of a Shakespearian play immediately apprehended by the spec- 
tator and his warning against the mechanical application of critical formulas. 
Nevertheless, certain questions suggest themselves. Granted that each Shake- 
spearian play has a firmly outlined basic design, cannot the critic profitably 
explore the complexities within that design as well as exhibit the clarity of its 
outline? And if, as Gilbert observes, the conclusions derived from the “direct 
look” may be unconventional because the “direct look . . . is not easily attained”, 
how can we demand that they lie within an area of general agreement? Should 
we not rather, as he states later, trust to “conflict and reconcilement of judg- 
ment” to advance the understanding of Shakespeare’s genius? 

The conclusion to which Gilbert comes in his studies of Othello and Hamlet 
certainly is not in agreement with that of most readers. He finds that these 
plays, although great dramas, are not tragedies. In each, “the whole is made 
up of tragic parts and of comic parts, neither one being merely the servant of 
the other. The total effect is not to be that of tragedy made more moving by 
means of superincumbent comedy, but that of tragedy and comedy mingled.” 
This conclusion he draws from a close scrutiny of the humor in each play. 

Much of the humor which he finds in Othello has been little noticed, and 
his pointing it out is a contribution. Some of the things which he regards as 
funny, however, do not seem to me to be so at all. Remembering the many 
jokes about the horns of the cuckold, for instance, he believes that Shakespeare 
made his audience shout with laughter when Othello says, “I have a pain upon 
my forehead here.” But what is funny when it concerns the discomfiture of a 
ridiculous character is not funny when it concerns the profound suffering of a 
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noble character. Where I most disagree with him, however, is in his descrip- 
tion of the quality of the humor and of its effect in the play. Oscar James 
Campbell seems to me to have indicated its effect better when he wrote of 
Iago’s cynically ironic humor, “Unlike any form of gay laughter, this derision 
neither interrupts nor dilutes the tragic tone of the drama.” So too I believe 
Gilbert to have failed to recognize in Hamlet the grimness of the humor and 
its contribution to the tragic effect. 

In his chapter on The Merry Wives of Windsor Gilbert shows convincingly 
how the Falstaff of this play is not so far removed from the Falstaffs of the 
two parts of Henry IV as has often been made out. Yet, as he goes on to 
acknowledge, the comic plot, which requires Falstaff’s ignominious defeat, 
does alter our response to him. One might also add, I think, that he becomes 
a less rich and complex figure by ceasing to be a character expressing our 
ignoble inclination to enjoy life despite moral duty who is contrasted with 
heroic characters expressing our desire to do what is right and noble, a char- 
acter at whom we laugh sympathetically while admiring the heroic characters. 

Although, however, one may have differences of opinion with Professor 
Gilbert, one must respect his honesty and courage. We can be sure that the 
expositions of other Shakespearian plays which he promises us will be equally 
provocative of thought. 


Long Island University Paut N. Srecer 


Sieben Meister des literarischen Humors in England und Amerika. Von Dr. wo.Frcanc 
SCHMIDT-HIDDING. Heidelberg: Quelle und Meyer, 1959. Pp. 168. DM 17.— 


“Die Arbeit am literarischen Humor hat mich ein gutes Jahrzehnt beschaf- 
tigt.” To some this may seem an unpromising beginning for a book on literary 
humor. It suggests a plodding kind of scholarship, out of keeping with its 
object. Fortunately, in spite of this solemn start and a few other solemnities in 
the course of the argument, the seven essays here presented are, on the whole, 
readable and even enjoyable. Besides Shakespeare they deal with Chaucer, 
Fielding, Sterne, Lamb, Dickens, and Mark Twain. In a notice for Shakespeare 
Quarterly we may as well confine our comments to the chapter on Shakespeare 
(pp. 36-60). After a brief remark on Lyly and the pastoral tradition of romantic 
love, and a section on Perspectives and Structural Principles, the author dis- 
cusses successively Twelfth Night, Falstaff in Henry IV, the Fool in King Lear, 
Enobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra, and Menenius in Coriolanus, to conclude 
with an apt observation on the humorous image in the 143rd Sonnet. Other 
plays, such as Love’s Labor’s Lost and As You Like It, are dealt with more 
cursorily. Prof. Schmidt-Hidding’s conception of the dramatist is that of “gentle 
Shakespeare”: in spite of many bitter words in the Problem Plays Shakespeare, 
in his view, is not a satirist. One wonders if he does not rather play down the 
satirical element in Troilus and Cressida (cf. Albert Gérard’s article in English 
Studies, June 1959), and overstress Shakespeare’s moral purpose in his treat- 
ment of Malvolio. But then every critic creates the world’s greatest dramatist in 
his own image. 

The pages devoted to Falstaff are good, though the name should not have 
been italicised on p. 36 as if it were the title of a play. In other respects, too, the 
typography of the chapter leaves something to be desired. The use of quotation 
marks for titles of plays is inconsistent; Enobarbus is twice spelled with nn; 
English words like comedies and character are wrongly divided. Inconsistent, 
too, is the citation of titles, sometimes in English (Twelfth Night), sometimes 
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in German (Was Ihr wollt). The Lord Chief Justice appears now as “der 
oberste Richter”, then as “der Lordrichter”; the latter strikes one as a linguistic 
monstrosity. A line from King Lear is quoted incorrectly in a footnote on p. 52. 

But such things usually worry readers less than reviewers. The chapter in 
itself is, on the whole, well written; that it sometimes prompts to disagreement 
should be imputed to it for righteousness. 

Among the other essays this reviewer enjoyed especially those on Sterne 
and Lamb; to see Dickens described as “Eidetiker und Visionar”, however, 
tickled his sense of (literary) humor. 


Groningen R. W. Zanpvoorr 


Var Othello neger? By GUNNaAR sy6cREN. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur. Pp. [202]. Swedish 
crowns 18:50, or (bound) 23. 


Mr. Sjégren’s book is a collection of essays on some of the minor Shake- 
spearian problems, such as the age of Hamlet, the virtue of Ophelia, the com- 
plexion and the race of Othello; the first night of Twelfth Night, the questions 
whether Bacon, or the Earl of Derby, or the Earl of Oxford, or Marlowe, 
was the author of the Shakespearian plays; the relations between Shakespeare 
and the “literary lords”; and, finally, on the difficulties that beset every one 
who ventures to translate Hamlet. Most of these essays were, I believe, origi- 
nally composed as radio talks, and they are all written in the clear, easy and 
agreeable style required in such compositions. To many Scandinavians this 
book will serve as an excellent popular introduction to Shakespearian re- 
search; but it is certainly something more. Mr. Sjégren is by profession an 
economist, and he modestly calls himself an amateur; but his extensive knowl- 
edge in the field, his fine sense of literary values, and his intelligent presenta- 
tion of intricate problems show him to be an eminent scholar. Mr. Sjégren 
reacts decidedly—and in my mind, rightly—against the school of E. E. Stoll, 
who imagines that Shakespeare cared nothing for psychology, that what he 
wanted was simply to write plays that would pay, plays violent and exciting, 
keeping up dramatic tension right up to the inevitable catastrophe. This, says 
Mr. Sjogren, is falling back into the opinion of Pope, that Shakespeare did not 
know what he was doing when he wrote his dramas. This school “has in no 
way contributed towards solving the central problems”. . . . It shows “a want 
of psychological sense that reminds one of the want of feeling for style in those 
who think that Shakespeare is not one but several different persons” (p. 95). 
In fact, it is impossible to imagine how these plays, elaborated with such a per- 
fect art, filled with effects which are the results of refined calculation, should 
have been made in the same unconscious way “as an eagle loses his feathers 
when he shakes himself”. Here I heartily agree with Mr. Sjogren; and allow 
me to add that there is no greater obstacle to the real progress of Shakespearian 
research than this incredible prejudice that Shakespeare had no ideas, no view 
of life and of the world worth mentioning. As Mr. John Vyvyan has shown in 
his fascinating book: The Shakespearean Ethic, you will find it even in Brad- 
ley, who writes: “We cannot be sure, as with other poets we can, that in his 
works he expressed his deepest and most cherished convictions on ultimate 
questions, or even that he had any. And in his dramatic conceptions there is 
enough to occupy us” (Shakespearean Tragedy, Lecture I.) It is found in 
T. S. Eliot also: “. . . did Shakespeare think anything at all?” And Mr. Eliot 
evidently concludes that he did not (Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca). 
Well, in this astounding and extremely preposterous prejudice we have the 
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reason why the majority of Shakespeare scholars avoid with care all the central 
problems in the poet’s world, all the problems of any real importance and take 
up their abode somewhere in the periphery, the peaceful periphery where 
nothing but trifles are discussed. I remember very well the answer I received 
once in Stratford, at one of the Shakespeare Conferences, when I complained 
that such a central subject as “Shakespeare’s Ideas” was never discussed at the 
congresses: “Oh no”, said one of my three colleagues sitting at the same table, 
“Oh no, leave that to the Germans!” A word I promised myself never to forget, 
because it so admirably voiced the spirit of a period. 

And here I come to my principal objection against this excellent book of 
Mr. Sjégren’s: it treats of nothing but peripheral questions, it carefully avoids 
the really important ones. We love to read his admirable discussion of that 
fascinating book by the Friedmans: The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined, to 
hear about Ophelia’s virtue or about Swedish translations of Hamlet; but we 
should love still more to see Mr. Sjégren discuss that much more fascinating 
subject: What did Shakespeare want to say to his fellow beings, e.g. about The 
State, or about Kingship, or about The World in general, or about Nature, or 
about Human Behavior, in other words, about Ethics? I am convinced that 
Shakespeare had ideas, very explicit ideas, about all these things, and that these 
ideas could reveal to us the real Shakespeare. Mr. Sjégren has, I believe, all the 
qualifications required for such a task. In one place (p. 184) he hints that he 
knows something about this view of life I am talking about: “. . . den borgerlige 
livsuppfatning som praglar s4 mycket av hans dramatik.” 

It is difficult to render exactly this passage in English, because the word 
bourgeois has not quite the same meaning as the Swedish “borgerlig”; it sug- 
gests the quality of the wealthy citizen, instead of that of the ordinary member 
of the Third Estate. Well, this is my invitation to Mr. Sjogren: Remember 
Strindberg’s words about “the petty quarrels of the criticasters”! Read Nils 
Kizr’s essay about Schiller’s mother-in-law! And the next time, choose a sub- 
ject that really counts, a subject worthy of your own insight into human souls! 


University of Oslo Lorentz EckHorF 


SHORT NOTICES 


All the King’s Ladies: Actresses of the Restoration. By JOHN HAROLD witson, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. [x] + 206. $3.95. 


Mr. Wilson’s notion that Restoration actresses have been neglected or treated 
cursorily and thus need a book written about them is not quite true, since 
Macqueen-Pope’s Ladies First (London, 1952), though a popular and not 
scholarly work, covered much of the subject. Indeed, were it not for a handy 
appendix which gives the facts about the actresses and their roles without the 
frills of a narrative, All the King’s Ladies would be a slim volume containing 
little new or rearranged information. Unfortunately, too, Wilson is reduced to 
using Cibber, Gildon, Curll, Chetwood and other later sources, and the material 
on the actresses is even then small compared with the data offered, sometimes 
digressively though usually entertainingly, on actors and on staging practices. 

The main body of the book shows us the Restoration actresses on-stage and 
off and the effect they had on Restoration drama, including Shakespearian 
adaptations. That many early actresses were bawdy and-that the English public 
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stage hasn’t been quite the same since their first appearance is scarcely news, 
but the influence of the actresses on the drama of the time, though the author 
devotes less than twenty pages to the subject, is fresher material. Wilson shows 
us that playwrights began making full use of the sensual appeal actresses could 
offer spectators: breeches parts, scenes of damsels in disarray, speeches of either 
high passion or great intimacy which could not have been handled convincingly 
by Elizabethan boys, expanded female roles, and so on. 

For the Shakespearian scholar there are three tantalizing pages assigned to 
an investigation of Elizabethan plays rewritten by Restoration dramatists with 
an eye toward exploiting the ladies of the stage. But the discussion has barely 
begun when the author begs off, saying that a “complete re-examination of 
Restoration adaptations of plays by Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marston, Massinger, Brome, and other older dramatists [Jonson should have 
been mentioned, though he might turn out to be a case for the opposition] 
would reveal still more female roles heightened or enlarged to fit the needs and 
tastes of the new actresses.” "Tis true, and ’tis pity the author did not carry out 
just such a study instead of rehashing what has, for the most part, been covered 
by Nicoll, Macqueen-Pope, Summers, Spencer, Odell, and McAfee (of these, 
only Nicoll is mentioned by Wilson). 

Since it is hardly the bedtime reading that the main text is, the book’s 
appendix of nearly 100 pages might have been more useful had it been 
arranged in a more frankly graphical manner with all available data on the 
actresses’ roles, types, dates, playhouses and companies, yet it is still, along with 
the brief section on the actresses’ influence on the drama, the portion of the 
book most likely to prove valuable. The text is liberally sprinkled with small 
drawings that are often out of period, but there is scholarly documentation and, 
as usual, Mr. Wilson’s engagingly elegant style. 


University of Hawait Epwarp A. LancHaNs 


Helen and Shulamith. By ater asetson. New York: Whittier Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
[viii] + 247. $5.00. 


Convinced that under Marlowe’s influence Shakespeare nodded in his por- 
trait of Shylock, Rabbi Abelson includes in his volume of poems “Transcending 
Shakespeare” (pp. 89-118)—a prose commentary, additional lines, and a re- 
nunciation scene as “improvements” of The Merchant of Venice. Shylock 
accordingly makes Lorenzo a member of his banking house in gratitude for 
saving him from some “Christian toughs” and throws down the dagger in time 
and, in the manner of a late Jacobean or Caroline tragicomedy, tells the court 
that he was only testing the stiffnecked Christians. Thus we may have a Shy- 
lock more acceptable to those sensitive to what they consider unfair racial bias 
but a character far less probable in fulfilling expectations established by the play 
and less comic in the punitive denouement. Abelson also supplies (pp. 85-88) a 
scene for Shylock and his Daughters, a play by Maurice Schwartz and Ibn 
Zahav (Leo Goldstein) based on the latter’s novel. The assumption in both 
additions is that a man of Shylock’s learning and devotion could not have per- 
sisted in revenge. (In the novel the Jewish community excommunicates him, 
but on the final page he draws back.) 

Perhaps the greatest interest of these scenes lies in their demonstration of 
what happens if we fail to regard a comedy as productive of the comic emotions 
and demand of a play a persuasive end and for the author a partisanship that 
jibes with ours. A few phrases like “the law of love and the love of law”, 
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justice as “The gravitation and cement of earth”, and “With mercy only who 
could be secure” are high points in the verse. Abelson’s portrait leaves me 
wondering why the Italians do not demand that Othello be banned or rewritten 
on account of Iago, the Scots that Macbeth be reworked, and the Illyrians that 
Malvolio be expunged. It also leads me to ask if God could make a Shakespeare 


who stumbles (p. 117), why not a psychologically probable and imperfect 
Shylock ? 


Florida Presbyterian College Apert Howarp Carter 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, Vol. Ill. Edited by rrepson Bowers. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. [vi] + [649]. $10.50. 


The third volume of Bowers’ generally excellent edition of Dekker con- 
tains seven plays and entertainments, including several of mixed authorship: 
The Roaring Girle (with Middleton), If This Be Not a Good Play, the Devil 
Is in It (edited for the first time), Trota-Nova Triumphans (entertainment or 
“receiving”), Match Me in London (edited for the first time and from twenty- 
six copies), The Virgin Martir (with Massinger), The Witch of Edmonton 
(with Rowley and Ford), and The Wonder of a Kingdome (edited from 
twenty-one copies). For the biblio-textual student of Shakespearian quartos, 
two of the most interesting discussions in the play-introductions are those on 
composition by formes (Match Me) and the relation of mixed authorship to 
printer’s copy (The Virgin Martir). For all seven plays we find the scrupulous 
presentation of a “definitive” text. With just one further volume of text on the 
way, we begin to look forward with keen anticipation to the work of “the 
critical editor and commentator of this edition” (p. 372). 


Hunt Botanical Library, Pittsburgh ALLAN STEVENSON 


Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. By WALTER CLYDE curRY. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959. Pp. [xiv] + 261. $5.00. 


This reprint (first edition, 1937) in a fine format of Dr. Curry’s major 
work will certainly be welcomed by all students of Shakespeare as well as of 
the history of ideas in the Renaissance. Discussing some of the essential concep- 
tions of Scholasticism and Neo-Platonism in a learned, yet clear exposition and 
providing in this way a rich and relevant background for Macbeth and The 
Tempest respectively, Dr. Curry’s study has established itself as one of the 
standard books on the philosophical foundations of Shakespearian drama. The 
trenchant treatment of the demonic metaphysics underlying Macbeth and of 
the sacerdotal science (theurgy) employed by Prospero in The Tempest, in par- 
ticular, are a permanent contribution to a better understanding and deeper 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s final creative phase. The new Introduction and 
Index (both of persons and subjects) add to the lucidity and erudition of this 
notable achievement of American Shakespearian scholarship. 


Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague ZpENEK StkisRNf¥ 


decem rationes, a Shakespearean monograph. By k. 8. pANKSs, London: Winterson, 1959. 
Pp. 44. 215. U. S.: $3.50. 


The author of this monograph is of the opinion that the theory which 
holds Shakesperian bad quartos to be pirated editions, and which thereby 
identifies them with the “stolne, and surreptitious copies” mentioned in the 
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epistolary address to the reader of the 1623 folio, is dangerously mistaken. He 
devotes his early pages to attacking the error of Pollard, who formulated the 
theory, and the perfidy of Greg, who promulgated it. The latter half of Mr. 
Danks’s study is given over to the application of his own Qq 10 Hypothesis 
(1946) to the problem of “stolne, and surreptitious copies”. The 1623 folio 
reference, according to Mr. Danks, alludes to nothing more nor less than the 
Pavier-Jaggard piracies of 1619. The author affirms this with vehemence and 
a remarkable show of dialectic, neither of which conceals the fact that there 
is less to his hypothesis than meets the eye. Logical proof, for Mr. Danks, con- 
sists in loudly asserting that a thing is so. But if his thesis is a poor thing, it 
is his own, and he is shrill in the defense of it. His methods of defense take a 
form that, I am afraid, is typical of his argumentative methods generally. Dis- 
believers in the Qq 10 Hypothesis are branded enemies of truth, clinging to 
the old and the demonstrably false for reason of their own selfish interests 
long after the truth has been made evident for all who will see. And he pro- 
ceeds to a deadly earnest comparison of the adherents of what he terms “Pol- 
lard-Greg” bibliography, and those who clung to a belief in a Ptolemaic uni- 
verse long after the basic principle of the Copernican system had been stated. 
(Elsewhere, “Pollard-Greg bibliographers” are likened to the inhabitants of 
Plato’s cave, shackled together among shadows and steadfastly resisting the 
light of truth.) Mr. Danks’s style is by turns portentous, polemical, and arch. 
His Qq 10 Hypothesis may be short on facts, but it “is in the Aristotelian 
mould” (p. 33), and, according to its chief proponent, “it has necessarily solved 
[the] 300 years old problem” concerning the identity of the “stolne, and sur- 
reptitious copies” to which Heminge and Condell refer. Says Mr. Danks in 
conclusion: “Like other revolutionary truths it will be disputed; like other 
revolutionary truths it will never be refuted” (p. 42). To which the reviewer 
can only say: “Just so”. Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


Vanderbilt University Cyrus Hoy 


Textual Criticism. By paut Maas, translated by BARBARA FLOWER. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. [viii] + [60]. $2.50. 


The publisher’s blurb for this book begins with the unfortunate assertion 
that: “It is a curious fact that there should be no serious work in English on 
the principles of textual criticism.” How seriously do the authorities in charge 
of the Clarendon Press take McKerrow or Greg? 

The blurb, however, is right in calling Professor Maas’s work “authoritative, 
clear and compendious”. It discusses the problems that arise in the textual 
criticism of Greek and Roman literatures, but what Professor Maas says about 
these questions is of universal application. Professor Maas systematically sets 
out the principles to be observed and the methods to be followed in the en- 
deavor of the scholar “to produce a text as close as possible to the original 
(constitutio textus)”. He backs up his principles by numerous examples and 
he concludes with a short but useful bibliography with references to important 
books on various aspects of his subject. 

This little book is full of wisdom which workers in English textual criticism 
would do well to consider. For instance, speaking of suspected interpolations, 
Maas says: “it is so easy to cut out what could easily be dispensed with! But 
there is undoubtedly superfluous (or at least not demonstrably indispensable) 
matter in every original” (p. 15). “The core of practically every problem in 
textual criticism is a problem of style” (p. 41). And on p. 52 he calls two wit- 
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nesses against the accumulation of useless variants. “‘All manuscripts should 
be collated and the results should be set out ... ; that might be even worse 
than idolizing one manuscript as the sole source of grace’ (Wilamowitz, Aris- 
tophanes Lys. 1927, p. 62). ‘Comburendi, non conferendi’ (Cobet).” 

This book is so sane, its numerous examples are so instructive, its sweep is 
so inclusive that it is indispensable for all workers in textual criticism. 


Washington, D. C. Herewarp T. Price 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. The Professional Writer in Elizabethan England: A Study of 
Nondramatic Literature. Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. [xvi] ++ 282. $5.00. 


Professor Miller has cast his net wider than his modest preface suggests: he 
has not, in fact, consistently limited his investigation to the activities of pro- 
fessional writers in the second half of the reign. The opening chapter, to be 
sure, concentrates upon the professional, describing his middle-class origins, his 
education, his attempts to escape from the conventions of society into bohemian- 
ism, and his reluctant acceptance of the moral and utilitarian standards of the 
age. But the second and third chapters, which describe the audience for whom 
popular literature was produced, present a comprehensive picture that will be 
of special interest to students of the drama. Later sections deal freely with 
patronage, with the relationship between writers and stationers, and with cen- 
sorship. A final chapter describes the tricks of the dishonest hacks who first 
inhabited Grub Street and again focuses sharply upon the professional. 

Professor Miller is at home in the infinitely various literature of the period; 
he also draws extensively upon secondary sources. He is at his best when he 
frees himself from earlier opinion and engages upon a fresh consideration of 
a controversial issue, as in his historically-grounded discussion of ceasorship. 
He is weakest when his self-imposed concentration upon non-dramatic profes- 
sional writers obscures the relationship of part to whole. And occasionally his 
use of examples drawn from earlier Tudor times or from the Jacobean period 
confuses an issue for which developmental chronology is important. Similar 
defects of method have plagued his predecessors in the field, producing distor- 
tions from which he has not entirely escaped. He is influenced, for example, 
by the school of thought descended from Phoebe Sheavyn (1909) which re- 
gards patronage as an obsolescent medieval institution. In discussing literary 
motivation he tends to neglect those who wrote in order to further a cause, 
and he minimizes the significance of writers who sought not money but a 
working post in church, university, or government as the reward of their 
efforts. 

Of inconsistencies and paradoxes in his evidence, Professor Miller is clearly 
aware. If, like other writers on patronage, he cites the Eupolemia of the 
wretched Richard Robinson, he nonetheless distrusts the complaints of such 
hacks and makes little effort to defend their opportunism. He frankly betrays 
a twentieth-century orientation in his praise of unlearned authors, in his 
sympathy with impoverished university-trained writers, in his scepticism con- 
cerning the patriotic motivation claimed for works of piety and instruction, and 
in his denial of widespread literacy or religious interest among the Elizabethan 
public. Yet he is forced to admit that money-loving publishers, “inadvertently 
perhaps”, accelerated the great Elizabethan popularization of learning, and to 
grant that the “mass audience” of this “emerging capitalistic era” revered 
Spenser and Shakespeare. 


Barnard College ; Eveanor RosENBERG 
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Johnson’s Notes to Shakespeare. Edited by arTHUR sHERBO. Los Angeles: Augustan Reprint 
Society. Vol. I, Comedies (Publications Number 59 and 60), 1956. Pp. ix + 140. Vol. II, 
Histories (Publications Number 65 and 66), 1957. Pp. [i] + 123. Vol. III, Tragedies (Pub- 
lications Number 71, 72, and 73), 1958. Pp. [i] + 202. 


In his excellent introduction, Professor Sherbo explains with authority and 
imagination why this first publication of Johnson’s complete Notes to Shake- 
speare since the 1773 Johnson-Steevens edition of the plays is an important 
scholarly event. First, of course, it will add greatly to our awareness of John- 
son’s detailed views on Shakespeare; but as Sherbo says, it can help in many 
other ways. A study of the Notes will contribute much to our knowledge of 
the books Johnson read, and hence of his competence in various areas. It will 
help determine how research for the Dictionary contributed to the Notes, and 
vice versa. It will help clarify biographical issues, since certain comments seem 
clearly related to events in Johnson’s life. Perhaps most important of all, it 
will help pin down the meaning Johnson attached to various critical terms 
which he frequently uses in general contexts, since here he applies such terms 
to specific passages. Such terms, Sherbo says, include elegant, inartificial, just, 
low, pathetic, proper, and vicious; but about the one he chooses to elaborate on 
—harsh—he seems to go astray. What Johnson meant by harsh seems particu- 
larly important since the word is involved in his notorious attack on Lycidas. 
But Sherbo says that Johnson at times used the word “synonymously with” 
forced and far-fetched; and his evidence is Johnson’s comment on a passage 
from Measure for Measure: “In Isabella’s declamation there is something harsh, 
and something forced and far-fetched.” If anything, this comment seems to me 
to demonstrate that by Aarsh Johnson meant something other than forced and 
far-fetched. 

But this is a minor lapse. Sherbo’s reasons for choosing the 1773 text— 
which heavily revises the 1765 text, and which has heretofore been largely ignored 
—seem thoroughly sound. His brief comments opening each of the three vol- 
umes are models of succinct helpfulness. His editorial method is intelligent and 
easy to follow. But even Sherbo himself cannot list, or imagine, all the ways 
in which scholars will find this excellent edition of an important critical docu- 
ment useful and illuminating. 


University of Kentucky Jacos H. Apter 


Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Folger Shakespeare Library Publications). 
By Louis 8. wRicHT. Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. [xiv] + 733. $7.50. 


This reprint will be heartily welcomed by those who failed to get a copy of 
the first issue which was published in 1935 and soon out of print. It still stands 
an authoritative work in this barely explored territory of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. By “Elizabethan middle class” the author means merchants and crafts- 
men in London under the reigns of Elizabeth I and the first two Stuart 
monarchs. The Elizabethan period was an age of both centralization and ex- 
pansion. Under the Tudors England had been casting off feudalism and be- 
coming a modern nation ruled by a central authority. And the period was also 
that of discovery of “brave new worlds” and plantation there. It was a time 
of glorious confusion. The social earthquake brought the lower stratum up 
to the surface. The toe of the commoner came very near the heel of the courtier. 
The middle classes played the main role of making their country the greatest 
one for centuries. 


This book is divided into three parts: The Background, The Whole Duty 
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of the Citizen, and The Citizen’s Literary Recreations. In Part I the author 
describes the growth and structure of the so-called middle classes in Eliza- 
bethan England, illustrating the rise of their pride and the development of their 
cultural interests. Elizabethan mercantilism was supported by the doctrine of 
Protestantism, which eventually brought on the Puritan Revolution. Keeping 
Max Weber and R. H. Tawney behind him, Dr. Wright gives a well-balanced 
picture of the newly born Elizabethan capitalism. Those chapters on Elizabethan 
burghers’ diligence, thrift, and godliness are sufficiently documented to make 
clear the rather complex relations of business and religion. Part III deals with 
the more literary side of their life. Those who have interest in Elizabethan 
thought, literature, and even in drama will derive no small benefit from a 
chapter on “ephemeral reading”. The materials presented here are very useful 


for further studies in the bourgeois drama which begins in the seventeenth 
century. 


Tokyo City University Jiro Ozu 


Yale Shakespeare Paperbacks. General editors, H. K6KERITZ and c. T. prouty. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 75c each. 


The Yale University Press has now reprinted twelve of the Yale Shake- 
speare Series in paperback at seventy-five cents each: King Lear, Othello, Ham- 
let, 1 Henry IV (all these edited by Tucker Brooke), Macbeth (E. M. Waith), 
Romeo and Juliet (R. Hosley), Antony and Cleopatra (P. G. Phialas), The 
Tempest (D. Horne), As You Like It (S. C. Burchell), Twelfth Night (W. P. 
Holden), Measure For Measure (D. Harding), and The Taming of the 
Shrew (T. G. Bergin). The paperbacks present all the editorial apparatus of 
the originals: glosses at the bottom of each page of text, notes and appendices 
on sources, history and text at the back. 1 Henry IV retains Tucker Brooke’s 
valuable essay on “Shakespeare and the Textus Receptus”. The general editors, 
H. Kékeritz and C. T. Prouty, include a preface on editorial aims in those 
editions which were brought out after the death of Tucker Brooke. The format 


is attractive, the quality of paper excellent, the bindings tastefully designed 
and relatively sturdy. 


Youngstown University G. W. O’Brien 











Queries and “Notes 


THE OLD LAD OF THE CASTLE 


M. C. Brapsroox 


Falstaff. . . . And is not my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench? 
Prince. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle, and is not a buff jerkin 
a most sweet robe of durance? 1 Henry IV, I. ii. 38-41 


Although two or three meanings have been extracted from Prince Hal’s 
pun, there is perhaps yet another sense to be derived from these lines. Hal and 
Falstaff, revelling at the Boar’s Head, are discussing the perils of highway 
robbery. Falstaff tries to dodge the painful subject of penalties, but Hal leads 
him back to it, till he pleads that resolution should be no longer fobbed with 
the curb of old father antic the law. 

When from time to time, a Grand Christmas was kept at the Inns of Court, 
or the universities, Lords of Misrule were elected, each being attended by his 
great officers of state. Malefactors were committed to custody, and put in the 
Tower or Castle, which was in fact the stocks. 

For example in 1561, at the Inner Temple, Prince Palaphilos was attended 
by his Lieutenant of the Tower wearing “a fair white armour, a nest of feathers 
in his helm and a pole axe in his hand” followed by four men in white harness, 
bearing on their shoulders the Tower, which was afterwards placed near the 
fire! 

At the famous Gray’s Inn sports of 1594, after the Night of Errors, when 
tumults obliged the students to abandon their show, leaving the stage to the 
common players and The Comedy of Errors, one personating a Sorcerer was 
charged with causing the mishaps. “The prisoner was arraigned at the Bar, 
being brought thither by the Lieutenant of the Tower (for at that time the 
stocks were graced with that name)”; being tried by a jury of twenty-four, 
he was acquitted, and all the chief law officers of the Prince of Purpool were 
commanded to the Tower instead (Gesta Grayorum, Malone Society Reprint, 
PP- 23-24). 

At St. John’s College, Oxford, in the festivities of 1607 an English show, 
The Seven Days of the Week, was given on Twelfth Night before the Vice 
Chancellor and Lord Clifford. The epilogue was addressed to the Christmas 
Prince by his keeper of the Castle. 


At the end of this shew, for the more rarity, there was one brought in my 
Lord’s stocks, with this speech made upon it. 


‘My lord, I which am the lowest, am now become the loudest though (I 
hope) not the lewdest of your Lordship’s servants. And though I come 
1J. Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 1, 139. 
It was recorded that anyone who escaped from the Lieutenant’s custody into the Buttery (i.e. 


the whole length of the Hall) and brought out a manchet on the point of a knife was pardoned; 
the Buttery being taken for sanctuary. 
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pridie Calendas, before I am called, yet (I hope) my audacity shall have 
audience and my faithfulness favour. I am your Lordship’s Elephant and 
here is your Castle, so that where other Lords are brought to their Castles, 
here is your Castle brought to you. Est locus in carcere, there is a lock upon 
your Lordship’s castle. ...’ 


(Christmas Prince, Malone Society Reprint, p. 188) 


The porter of the stocks came to warn the prince of his approaching end; 


for Term was due to begin next day. Twelfth Night was the end of the Christ- 
mas revels. 


‘Now, my Lord, since I have told you what I am, I will be bold to tell you 
what you may be. You are mortal. Ergo you must die. . . . Fac quod velis, 
make your will, that we may know among so well deserving men, that do 


lay claim to this your Castle, to whom as rightful heir it shall lawfully 
descend... .’ 


The stocks were a form of punishment for Town and emphatically not for 
Gown (whose penalties on this occasion sometimes took the form of detention 
in the Porter’s Lodge). Colleges and inns would presumably keep a pair of 
stocks for punishing their servants; village stocks were kept by the beadle or 
constable. 

Before the end of his reign, which was extended till Shrove Tuesday, the 
Christmas Prince of St. John’s had use for his royal Castle. On Candlemas 
Night those who neglected the sports and 


which were found in their chambers and would not answer, were vio- 
lently brought down with bills and staves as malefactors, and by the 
Knight Marshall’s appointment were committed close prisoners to the 
Prince’s castle, videlicet, the stocks, which were placed upon a table to that 


purpose that those which were punished might be seen to the terror of others. 
(Christmas Prince, p. 194) 


The warning failed; later that night, two gentlemen of the second table 
fell to blows, and one stabbed the other in the arm. He was put in the stocks 
for the night and was disciplined in the morning. 

In the second Part of Gesta Grayorum (Nichols, III, 325), the “Gentleman 
Porter of the Tower” prefers his claim to the uppermost garment of every 
man and the innermost garment of every woman committed to his charge, and 
his Yeoman also prefers a claim “by right of rendering a fool to the stocks”. 

Such a Grand Christmas was no annual event; but the other two inns also 
had their Christmas Princes from time to time, and the custom may have sur- 
vived in great households. 

The phrase “old lad of the castle” is actually used by Gabriel Harvey in his 
quarrel with Nashe, in a context which might be taken to refer to such sports.” 


In Four Letters (1592), after urging Nashe to keep “the huge shot of his 
ratling babies for Buckram Giants”, he says: 


He that least feareth the sword of unjust Calumny, yet most dreadeth the 
scabbard of just Infamy. . . . Though the painted sheath be as it is (for it 


2See Henry IV, Part 1, Variorum Supplement (1956) for recent discussion of Harvey's use of 
this phrase (p. 49). 
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needeth no other Painter to portray that) yet never child so delighted in 
his ratling baby; as some old Lads of the Castle in their rapping Bable. 
(Works, ed. Grosart, I, 205, 225) 


The. images called up are a man struck with a scabbard; the painted sheath 
of a child’s rattling wooden dagger, a toy, which was also worn by a fool or 
vice; and a fool’s bauble used as a staff of office. 

When George Ferrars was appointed Lord of Misrule for King Edward 
VI in 1551 and 1552, the Revels accounts include payment for “foyling” (gild- 
ing) the stocks, payment to the carpenter for wooden swords and daggers, a 
gilded club for Will Somers the jester, and in the second year, hasps and 
staples for the stocks, and a vice’s dagger and a ladle with bauble pendante for 
the fool; in the list of properties there is: “One wooden mace of a ladle with 
a bable pendante.”* (Wooden axe and heading block, suggesting a game of 
forfeits, were also required.) 


In A Christmas Messe (1619), Folger Library MS. J.a.i., a use is suggested 
for this ladle of office. 


I hope thou'lt stir thy stumps, most lively Mustard, 
As the brave combatents at long spoon and custard. 


Perhaps the feats of the feast included some custard-pie slinging. 
In Pierce’s Supererogation (1593) Harvey varies the phrase; speaking of 


Infants in wit and Grammar Scholars in Art. . . . Unico Aretino will 
scourge Princes; and here is a lusty lad of the Castle that will bind Bears 
and ride Golden Asses to Death. (Works, II, 44) 


This lusty, i.e. young, Lad of the Castle is presuming to claim too much; 
Harvey always treats Nashe as a senior member of the University admonish- 
ing someone still in his pupilage. The castle is associated with childish sports 
in both cases: Nashe is claiming an office of correction; but perhaps his author- 
ity is no greater than the ruler of the stocks or the fool in a Christmas game. 
Nashe is known to have been in trouble at Cambridge for a play which he 
made and produced, Terminus et Non Terminus. Harvey’s pamphlets are 
thick sown with Cambridge customs and personalities, and it would be in 
keeping for him to put in an obscure college jest; which Nashe flings back 
upon his brother.* 

Falstaff’s connection with the Lord of Misrule has been commented on by 
previous writers; the scene where he enacts the King is entirely in the spirit of 
a Christmas game.®° If in addition to the sense of “roysterer”, or “Castilian”, 
Prince Hal’s phrase “old lad of the castle” could mean “the yeoman of the 
stocks” and Falstaff is destined to wear the buff jerkin, he would be receiving 
the same kind of dubious promotion that Prince Hal provides a little more 
explicitly when he offers him the reversion of the hangman’s office. If on the 
other hand Falstaff is to be punished as a “roysterer who ends in the stocks”, 


3 A. Feuillerat, Documents relating to the Revels, Edward VI, pp. 67, 72, 80. 

4 Nashe talks of “old Dick of the Castle” in Have with you to Saffron Walden (1596) in the 
dedicatory letter addressed to Richard Lichfield, barber of Trinity College. Richard Harvey, the 
first to attack Nashe in The Lamb of God (1590), had affected to confuse him with Tom Nashe, 
the Butler of Pembroke Hall. 

5 See J. Dover Wilson, The Fortunes of Falstaff (1944). 
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it may be that the fool was traditionally consigned to them at some point in 
the revels; the phrase both in Harvey and Shakespeare might apply with either 
meaning. ' 

Law sports would naturally come to mind in a passage where the law is 
so persistently yet irreverently evoked, and where Falstaff himself associated 
it with antics. The boyish mockery of Hal fits in well with Shakespeare’s own 
mischievous mood in hinting at the distinguished name of Oldcastle, and the 
players’ own misdemeanor; for which perhaps they had stood in danger of 
some penalty, but which by now was but the subject of a jest. 


Girton College, Cambridge 


A PROVERB TURNED JEST IN MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


Cuar.es S. FELVER 


All of Shakespeare’s comedies depend on various kinds of contrivances for 
much of their action, and perhaps none more than Measure for Measure. The 
bed trick, the omniscience of the Duke, the extremes of conduct, the head 
substitution, the use of disguise serve as reminders that comedy of situation, 
involving verbal as well as physical tricks and jests, was a common source of 
fun in plays of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. Nor did playwrights 
hesitate to borrow tricks and jests freely from all kinds of sources. Indeed 
Shakespeare’s jests differ from his contemporaries’ chiefly in being less obviously 
contrived and more skillfully interwoven with one another into the dramatic 
plot. 

But Shakespeare’s artful borrowings are rarely whole cloth. He prefers to 
piece together scraps and fragments from many sources. George Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra (1578) seems to be one of these sources, and some of 
the plot of Measure for Measure appears to be a free treatment of the awkward 
old play. One of Shakespeare’s additions is the character of Mariana, who sub- 
stitutes for Isabella (Whetstone’s Cassandra) in satisfying the lust of Angelo 
(Whetstone’s Promos). But in Whetstone’s play Cassandra yields to Promos’ 


lustful entreaties in order to save her brother’s life, and appears shortly there- 
after to lament her fate: 


Fayne would I wretch conceale the spoyle of my virginity, 

But O my g[ul]ilt doth make mee blush, chast virgins here to see: 

I monster now, no mayde nor wife, have stoopte to Promos’ lust. 

The cause was, nether sute nor teares could quench his wanton thurst. 
What cloke wyl scuse my crime? my selfe, my conscience doth accuse 
And shall Cassandra now be termed, in common speeche, a stewes? * 


This passage may have suggested to Shakespeare the germ of a more elabo- 
rate treatment of the same proverbial expression? in Measure for Measure. 


1 Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, Vol. 1: The Comedies 
1597-1603 (New York, 1958), p. 469. 

2 Maurice Palmer Tilley, Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), No. M26. The similarity was first noted in H. C. Hart’s ed. 


of Measure for Measure (1905, 1925) in the Arden Shakespeare, but I have not been able to 
consult the edition. . 
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The rueful lament of Whetstone’s Cassandra becomes a jest at Shakespeare’s 
Mariana under the less serious circumstances of the bed trick when she is 
brought in veiled and asked by the Duke to unveil and speak: 


Mari. Pardon, my lord, I will not show my face 
until my husband bid me. 

Duke. What, are you married? 

Mari. No, my lord. 

Duke. Are you a maid? 

Mari. Neither, my lord. 

Duke. Why, you are nothing, then—neither 
maid, widow, nor wife? 

Lucio. My lord, she may be a punk, for many of 
them are neither maid, widow, nor wife. 

(V. i. 169-180) 

A comparison of Robert Armin’s “Quip” or jest on “What is shee” with 
these lines by Shakespeare reveals another possible source for this pied scrap. 
The similarities usually noted between passages from Armin’s works and 
Shakespeare’s® are in general content rather than in structure and development, 
and might be ascribable to chance or to some other source. Between these two 
passages, however, there is not only a similarity in content, but there are more 
remarkable similarities in their structural arrangement as colloquies and in 
their climactic development to the “punch” line. Armin’s 1600 version of the 
proverb-turned-jest snickers more bawdily than is appropriate to the virtuous 
but wronged Mariana, perhaps suggesting that the only appropriate speaker of 
the bawdy line in Measure for Measure is the licentious Lucio. 


What is shee 


What is that woman: Sir she was a mayde. 

O, but she is not now. How happens this? 

Yes sir she is, but therewith ill appayde: 

Mayde is she, no Mayde by one deede amisse. 
In deed, one deede which lately for she did. 
From Maydes estate I must her needes forbid. 

Is she a Wife? neither, not so blessed, 

That honour last leape yeere escapt her too. 

What is sh'a Widdow, late by death distressed? 

O no, nor that way wrongde: I know not how, 
Onely thus much I say, and talke no more, 

Nor mayde, wife, widdow, but a common whore.* 


Now Armin makes it clear that some of the verses in his Quips Upon 
Questions were not impromptu replies to themes or questions actually given 
him during his performances, after a tradition old in Tarlton’s time, although 
some of his verses suggest® a theatrical origin. He does not, unfortunately, in- 


8 The general similarity in content between Viola’s comments on Feste’s wise fooling 
(T'.N. II. i. 60 ff.) and Armin’s own words on his profession of Fool in Quips Upon Questions 
(1600) are noted frequently by editors. The similarity in content between Jacques’ report of Touch- 
stone’s moralizing on the time (A.Y.L.I. II. vii. 25 ff.) and Armin’s verses on “Whats a clocke?”, 
though less frequently mentioned, is just as worthy of note. 

4 Quips Upon Questions, ed. Frederic Ouvry (London, 1875), sig. Ex’. 

5 Quips, see title-page and passim. 
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dicate whether or not this particular piece originated as a theatrical impromptu. 

If the verses on “What is shee” could be included among those originating 
in the theatre, an additional analogy might be established between Armin’s 
and Shakespeare’s use of the jest as a kind of divertissement or interlude. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare’s version of this bit of by-play clearly does serve as a kind 
of divertissement within Measure for Measure to slow down deliberately the 
rapid pace of the denouement in order to tell a joke, perhaps one that some 
members of the audience would recognize with pleasure as an old jest of the 
company’s clown used adeptly in a new place. Had Shakespeare not wished 
to tell a joke at this point, he might have revealed Mariana’s ambiguous status 
as the jilted betrothed more swiftly in other ways. 

It seems likely, then, that Shakespeare was reminded by the occurrence of 
a proverbial expression in Whetstone’s play® of a possibility for a little diver- 
tissement in the conclusion of his own play. At the same time the two-fold, 
possibly three-fold, analogy between Armin’s and Shakespeare’s development 
of a proverbial expression into a jest suggests that Armin’s “Quip” or comic 


turn may have provided Shakespeare with ideas for the structure and develop- 
ment of his jest at Mariana. 


Kent State University 


TWO PROPOSED EMENDATIONS IN ALL’S WELL 


Frank S. Hoox 


Clown. . . . 1 know my businesse is but to the Court. 
Lady. To the Court, why what place make you speciall, when you 
put off that with such contempt, but to the Court? 
Il. ii. 4-77 


Theobald long ago inserted But at the beginning of the Lady’s speech, an 
alteration which seems obviously required by the sense of the passage, but for 
some reason subsequent editors have not seen fit to follow him. One wonders 
what they think the passage means. The only sense that can be made of F is 
that the Lady is surprised to discover that the Clown is going to court, but 
that cannot be right because she is sending him (see 1. 57). Obviously the point 
lies in his deprecatory attitude toward the opportunity of going to court ex- 
pressed in “But”. To indicate her surprise that he is not more enthusiastic about 
the prospect, she must echo him and stress the belittling word: “But to the 
court!” As if to prove my point, she recapitulates at the end of the speech, and 
this time Compositor B managed to get all the words in. An exactly parallel 
exchange occurs at III. vi. 44-45, where Parolles, shocked by Captain G’s 
studiedly casual, “A pox on’t, let it go, ‘tis but a drumme”, echoes in disbelief, 
“But a drumme: Ist but a drumme?” Here too Parolles will emphasize the be- 


6 The proverbial expression, “She is neither Maid, wife, nor widow,” Tilley, M26, is also 
used in Peele’s The Old Wives Tale (printed 1595) and William Rowley’s All’s Lost by Lust 
(printed 1633). Peele enables Venelia to destroy the sorcerer because of her ambiguous status as 
Erastus’ betrothed. In Rowley’s play the proverb occurs as a brief leer (III. i. 13-15). 

1 Line numbers from the New Arden; text from Folio; italics mine, except for speech tags. 
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littling but. Remove the but and you get exactly the same sort of unsatisfactory 
sense that appears in the F version of the Lady’s speech. 


Laf. . . . Wee may picke a thousand sallets ere wee light on such another 


hearbe. 


Clo. Indeed sir she was the sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the 
hearbe of grace. 

Laf. They are not hearbes you knaue, they are nose-hearbes. 

Clowne. I am no great Nabuchadnezar sir, I haue not much skill in grace. 


IV. v. 15-19 


Editors are troubled by “not hearbes”. The New Shakespeare reads “knot- 
herbs”, meaning herbs grown in a flower bed, as distinguished from salad 
herbs grown in a vegetable garden. Sisson (New Readings in Shakespeare) 
concurs, but Hunter rejects the reading in the New Arden. This reading makes 
Lafew say the same thing in two different ways, while the knot-not pun makes 
him seem to speak in contrasts. If we read grass for hearbes, line 17 makes 
sense. We lose the knot-not pun, but gain an extension of the grass-grace pun. 
Lafew puns on the Clown’s use of grace, and the Clown in turn puns on 
Lafew’s pun. This reading, then, frees us from the temptation, indulged in by 
virtually all editors, to change grace to grass in the Clown’s second speech. This 
pursuit of the quibble is in keeping with Shakespeare’s punning technique, and 
since the passage occurs in Compositor B’s section of the play, there is no diff- 
culty in accounting for word substitution of this kind. 


Lehigh University 


DID SHAKESPEARE JOIN THE CASKET AND BOND PLOTS IN 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE? 


Mitton A. Levy 


The exact relation of The Merchant of Venice to its sources is likely to re- 
main unsolved. The several plot devices of the flesh-bond, the caskets, the 
elopement, the solution provided by the disguised heroine, and the rings have 
widely scattered origins in romance; no one of the sources pointed out seems 
to contain them all, unless it be the lost play of The Jew referred to by Gosson 
in The School of Abuse (1579). It is usually noted that many of the elements 
are combined in J/ Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino (published in Italian 
in 1558), regarded as the ultimate source of both The Jew and The Merchant 
of Venice. In this novella the lady is won, not in an artful lottery, but by a 
suitor who can resist her drugged wine and remain awake in bed with her for 
a night. When the casket plot was substituted for the less savory method is not 
known, but it is felt to be a brilliant stroke, highly necessary to a stage adapta- 
tion of the original story. 

One question which emerges is, did Shakespeare join the bond and casket 
plots, or did he find them together already in The Jew or some other sources 
now lost? Bullough recognizes the difficulty of any unequivocal answer; he 
thinks J] Pecorone “may have been his main source even if he used The Jew.” 


1 Geoffrey Bullough, Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare (London, 1957), I, 449. 
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If Shakespeare took as his immediate source the old lost play in which the 
casket device was already joined with the bond plot, we might expect his 
product to have few reminiscences of that part of I/ Pecorone in which Gian- 
netto (our Bassanio) wins the rich lady of Belmont. Likewise, we would be 
surprised if we found details of language in The Merchant of Venice to cor- 
respond strikingly with a probable source for the casket scenes. This paper pro- 
poses to see if there are any traces by which we can judge that Shakespeare did 
the joining himself. 

Bassanio tells Antonio that if he were loaned a little more money he would 
unquestionably be able to win the “richly left” Portia and thus assure not only 
his own fortune but repay all he owes to Antonio (I. i. 149-152). We are told 
that Bassanio has been living beyond his means (I.i. 122-125; though we are 
given no reason for his prodigality), and that Bassanio has already sworn a 
secret pilgrimage to Portia (I.i.120; though we are given no explanation 
why his quest should be a secret). Bassanio’s unheroic, unexplained prodigality 
and secrecy are at once understood by a glance at JI Pecorone. Giannetto was 
raised by a wealthy foster-father, Ansaldo, who encouraged him to live lavishly 
and entertain magnificently and thus obtain good will. Giannetto tried and 
failed twice to win the beautiful lady, on both occasions sailing a richly laden 
ship to Belmont and each time losing all. But his shame over his failures made 
him keep the purpose of his voyages a secret from Ansaldo, who put up the 
money for what he thought were mainly commercial ventures. 

The retention of certain other details supports the conclusion that Shake- 
speare had in mind Giannetto’s way of winning the lady. First, Ansaldo is 
described as a foster-father to Giannetto, but is often addressed merely as 
father. We can see why Shakespeare made Antonio Bassanio’s kinsman when 
we realize Antonio represents two characters in the novella: the foster father 
Ansaldo, who lavished money and affection on Giannetto, and the unnamed 
friend at whose house he hid himself for shame and to whom he confided his 
secret desires for the lady. In The Merchant of Venice Antonio is thus kinsman 
and confidant. Secondly, Bassanio’s gifts are a distinct recollection of the ships 
Giannetto lost to his lady. More important, Bassanio is the only one of the 
seven lovers to be singled out as bringing costly gifts to Portia. 

There are two distinct groups of allusions in The Merchant of Venice, one 
to Bible lore, the other to classical mythology. As one expects, references to the 
Bible occur in the flesh-bond plot and are used by Shylock, as when he tries to 
vindicate interest taking. Allusions to mythology occur about 18 times, chiefly 
in connection with the elopement and love of Jessica and Lorenzo, and with 
the choice among Portia’s caskets. Three allusions concern us here: 


Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 

Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. (I. i. 167-172) 


But alas the while! 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
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May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page: 


(IL. i. 31-35) 


Now he goes, 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 
Live thou, I live: with much more dismay 
I view the fight than thou that makest the fray. _( III. ii. 53-62) 


The first and last examples exhibit the same theme: the fulfillment of an 
heroic quest by trial. The second allusion, from a speech by the Prince of 
Morocco in which he boastfully tells how much he would do and dare for 
the hand of Portia, interprets the choice of the caskets as purely a matter of 
chance. In fact the Prince seems disgruntled that his heroic powers are not 
called on. 

Before Jason could win the golden fleece he had to perform several tasks 
put upon him by Aetes, the Colchian king. Last of all, he had to lull asleep the 
dragon that guarded the fleece, which he did with the aid of a potion given 
him by his betrothed, the enchantress Medea. The Jason allusion seems to 
fit the account of Giannetto’s quest in J] Pecorone just as it does Bassanio’s 
quest for Portia in The Merchant of Venice: in all three we have a hero who 
seeks an object of prize that is protected by the power of either sleep or sleep- 
lessness. Giannetto’s task was to remain awake and woo the lady, but he was 
twice drugged before the lady’s maid warned him to avoid the wine. We note 
that Bassanio, too, may have received help in choosing the right casket—from 
Portia’s song. 

The third allusion cited is, among other things, Portia’s refutation of Mo- 
rocco’s interpretation in the second excerpt. She identifies herself with Hesione, 
who was chained to a rock on the shore before being rescued. Cast into the 
terms of Herculean labor, in short, is a choice which is not heroic, except in a 
romantic sense, for the wealth Bassanio wants to risk is not his own but An- 
tonio’s. But Bassanio is indeed a romantic figure, and I submit that Shake- 
speare’s conception of him and his choice harks back to Giannetto and his win- 
ning of the lady in IJ Pecorone. Giannetto loved Ansaldo very much, but his 
burning love for the widow of Belmont and his desire to repay Ansaldo kept 
him discontented until he could try a third voyage, also financed by his foster- 
father. He is like Bassanio, who wished to loose a second arrow to find the 
first; for in a sense both are gamblers, and we can see Shakespeare reflecting 
this in his allusions to Hercules and Jason. This notion is given further support 
when we compare the conditions of Giannetto’s trial with the words on the 
leaden casket: (Variorum translation) : “a law that whoever arrives here must 
be her wooer, and if he can win her he must take her for his wife and be lord 
of all the country; but if he cannot win her, he loses everything he has brought 
with him.”? The words on the leaden casket are: “Who chooseth me must 


2H. H. Furness ed., 4 New Variorum Edition ... Merchant of Venice (Phila., 1888), p. 208. 
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give and hazard all he hath” (II. vii.g). The emphasis in both cases is on dar- 
ing to loose that second arrow. In addition, there is a harshness about the con- 
ditions left to the suitors in The Merchant of Venice: they must agree “never 
to speak to lady afterward in way of marriage” (II.i. 41-42), Portia tells us. 
No explanation is given as to why those who fail should be barred from mar- 
riage; but the absoluteness of the tone does reflect the “all or nothing” conditions 
of Il Pecorone. 

We see that several unexplained details and allusions in The Merchant of 
Venice seem to form a persistent echo of I] Pecorone where it is generally held 
not to be his immediate source. Is there any evidence for thinking Shake- 
speare had an immediate source for the casket plot? A story from the Gesta 
Romanorum is often felt to be a probable source for the inscriptions, and the 
use of caskets of gold, silver and lead; though the story itself is rather different, 
the purpose of choosing is precisely that of The Merchant of Venice: a woman 
is tested by her choice among caskets to see if she is worthy to be the wife of 
the Emperor’s son. Shakespeare could have gotten these elements from the lost 
play mentioned by Gosson, but the language of the two sets of inscriptions is 
so strikingly similar that one is tempted to see here an immediate source. 
Further testimony is given by the word “insculpt” which occurs in the version 
of the translation Shakespeare is thought to have used. Shakespeare uses the 
word only once: The Merchant of Venice II. vii. 572 

One cannot say that Shakespeare did not use the lost play; there might have 
been still another source in which the bond and casket plots were already united 
that was his immediate source. But certain allusions, details of language and 
unexplained motives suggest strongly that Shakespeare substituted the casket 
device himself and that he has left some small traces of his handiwork. 


University of Wisconsin 


3 Bullough, p. 459. 
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FRONTISPIECE AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edmund Kean (1789-1833), one of the great Shakespearian actors of all time, 
is the subject of the illustrations in this number. The Frontispiece, Robert 
Cruikshank’s drawing of the death of Kean, appears not to have been repro- 
duced hitherto. The two playbills (pp. 318 and 328) record his introduction to 
London audiences and testify to his great popularity. The Covent Garden manu- 
script (p. 334) indicates his box office appeal, and the document signed by the 


Lord Chamberlain (p. 350) introduces the story of the rabid enthusiasm of the 
London audience. 


—j-—_ 


RANDOM NOTES ON FESTIVALS 


In every part of the continent, the size of Festival audiences has been record- 
breaking (reviews of the major Festivals will be found in the Autumn number). 
This is good news. Best of all are the reports of attendance by high school stu- 
dents. These are the audiences of the future. In Stratford, Ontario, 18,000 school 
children saw Julie Harris play Juliet and Christopher Plummer, Mercutio, in 
the Canadian Festival’s last week. Earlier, the Canadian Council had brought 
two train loads of 180 high school students from as far west as Vancouver and 
as far east as St. John’s, Newfoundland. These fortunate youngsters had won 
their all-expense trip by high academic achievement and their extra-curricular 
interests. The pre-Festival performances of The Winter's Tale, at special student 
rates, at Stratford, Connecticut, were attended by many thousands of high school 
students. A.S.F.T.A. has a fine record of encouraging school attendance. The 
Hofstra College Festival not only caters to school audiences but also fosters 
competition in the performance of scenes from Shakespeare. The best way to 
acquaint people with Shakespeare—and to teach him—is to bring students to see 
the plays. 

But to see them is to love them 
Love but them, and love forever. 


[To take a few liberties with Burns. ] 

Each year there are more festivals. In Akron, Ohio, at Stan Hywet Hall, 
there was a month of Shakespeare Under the Stars with four History plays: 
Richard II, 1 and 2 Henry IV, and Henry V. In its second year, the Champlain 
Shakespeare offered Shrew, 1 Henry IV, and Merchant at Burlington, Vermont. 
San Diego’s Old Globe, in its eleventh season, gave Julius Caesar, As You Like 
It, and Hamlet. And in Boston, people who had not seen the Phoenix Theater’s 
1 and 2 Henry IV in New York last winter had a fine opportunity to do so close 
at hand. 


During the coming winter months, the American Shakespeare Festival 
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Theatre will send A Midsummer Night's Dream and The Winter's Tale to 
eighteen cities. Its 1961 summer program is to consist of Lear, As You Like It, 
and Troilus and Cressida. This is by far the most ambitious offering yet at- 
tempted. The Oregon Festival will give Hamlet, Dream, All’s Well, 1 Henry IV, 
and Jonson’s Alchemist. 


——_—_Oo-— 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the members of the Shakespeare Association of 
America, Inc., was held in the offices of the Secretary-Treasurer, 322 East 57th 
Street, New York City, on 6 April 1960 at 4 p.m. Two hundred and sixty-one 
members were present in person or represented by proxy. In the chair was the 
President, Mrs. Donald F. Hyde; Mr. John F. Fleming, Secretary-Treasurer, 
recorded the minutes. The encouraging report of the Secretary was accepted, as 
was that of the Treasurer, which pointed out the increasing costs of publication 
and the need of more members. The President noted with regret the loss by 
death of two members of the Advisory Board, Professors T. M. Parrott and 
E. E. Stoll, and announced the election of Professor J. B. Fort of the Sorbonne 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor H. S. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. She expressed the gratitude of the Association to the Advisory 
Board and the Editorial Board and mentioned particularly the fine work done 
by Professor Robert Dent in the preparation of the Annual Shakespeare Bibli- 
ography and by Dr. Alice V. Griffin in the compilation of Current Theatre 
Notes. 

As Chairman of the Advisory Board, Professor W. T. Hastings reported 
suggestions from his associates on the content and appearance of Shakespeare 
Quarterly and about means of increasing membership in the Association. 

The report of the Chairman of the Editorial Board was read by the President 
in the absence of Dr. J. G. McManaway, who was at the time in South America, 
serving as American Specialist in the State Department’s Educational Exchange 
Program. It is expected that his lectures on Shakespeare in Brasil, Peru, and 
Jamaica, and the attendant conferences and interviews will not only extend the 
knowledge in those countries of Shakespeare studies in the United States but 
will also stimulate international cooperation among Shakespearians and bring 
new members into the Association. 

The report of Mr. Robert Taylor, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
was accepted, and the incumbent Directors were re-elected to serve until the 
next annual meeting or until their successors should qualify. 

The President then appointed Professor Alwin Thaler to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of the new president of the University of Tennessee, 
and, there being no other business, the meeting adjourned. 


——( 1 


At the meeting of the Directors, which followed immediately, the President 
announced that Professors C. J. Sisson of Great Britain, and H. J. Oliver of 
Australia had been chosen to fill the vacancies in the Advisory Board caused by 
the deaths of Professors Parrott and Stoll. The officers and the chairmen of the 
Advisory and Editorial Boards were re-elected by unanimous votes. 











Correspondence 


Sir: 


Robert Ornstein’s “Historical Criticism and the Interpretation of Shake- 
speare” in the Winter 1959 issue of Shakespeare Quarterly is an excellent re- 
statement of a truth which probably cannot too often be reiterated: just as 
Shakespearian criticism uninformed of historical scholarship can go badly astray, 
so historical scholarship without critical perceptivity can blunder egregiously. I 
must disagree, however, with one or two points which he made. 

Mr. Ornstein finds, as I have found, that Shakespeare dramatizes “the 
degradation of Othello’s noble spirit”. His recognition of the sentimentalized 
distortion of Othello in the reading which sees him as retaining his spiritual 
innocence while killing Desdemona, a reading which has prevailed since the 
time of Bradley, is welcome. However, he cavils at the idea that Othello is to be 
regarded as damned: “We cannot dogmatize about the function of imagery 
drawn from popular religious beliefs in Shakespeare’s plays, but we can demand 
consistency in critical methods. If the imagery of hell in Othello’s last speeches 
indicates his damnation, then the apocalyptic references at the end of Lear (‘Is 
this the promised end?/ Or image of that horror?’ [Ornstein’s italics]) must 
indicate a failure of belief in Providential Order, a sense of cosmic dissolution 
and disillusion.” 

First of all, be it noted, even if it were a question of merely focussing on the 
religious allusions at the conclusion without regard to the total design of the 
play, the horror with which the Last Judgment is referred to at the end of Lear 
would not at all indicate a failure of belief in divine providence. It was, of 
course, in the medieval and Renaissance Christian tradition to regard the com- 
ing of Judgment Day with dread rather than with elation (for a discussion of 
the theme in religious poetry, see John Peter, Complaint and Satire in Early 
English Literature, [Oxford U. Press, 1956], pp. 76-77). 

But the interpretation of Othello as concerned with the damnation of a soul 
does not rest, as Ornstein implies, on “a theological gloss of Othello’s last 
speeches”. A knowledge of Elizabethan popular religious belief (not of esoteric 
theological subtleties) is important for an understanding of the conclusion of 
the play, but that conclusion, as I endeavored to show in my chapter on Othello 
in Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Compromise (New York U. 
Press, 1957), is itself part of the total design. It was a sense of this design which 
caused Granville-Barker, a dramatic critic rather than a historical scholar, to 
say (Prefaces to Shakespeare [Princeton U. Press, 1947], II, 114) that Othello’s 
“prospect” after death is “hell”. 

So too it is not that “Horatio’s exquisite farewell to his Prince” by itself 
“proves the blessed state of Hamlet’s immortal soul”. “Unless a character were 
literally God’s spy”, comments Ornstein, “he would scarcely have authoritative 
knowledge of the Divine Judgment.” He here commits that error against which 
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he preaches: the mechanical application of the religious doctrine lying behind a 
work of art to its interpretation. According to theology, it is presumptuous to 
take God’s place as judge: even an evil man may, known only to God, have 
repented in his heart before his death. But in drama, as Ornstein says, the “moral 
natures” of characters are “transparent”. In dramas set against the backdrop of 
a Christian after-life, the spectator becomes in a sense God’s spy who is able to 
probe men’s hearts. He is, moreover, able to perceive the workings of divine 
providence, revealed through the plot, and to appreciate the prophetic force of 
various utterances. Horatio’s words reinforce the impression a sensitive Eliza- 
bethan would have gained on witnessing Hamlet’s regeneration from a mal- 
content revenger to a Christian prince. The “suggestion of Hamlet’s former 
self” of which Ornstein speaks, together with such things as the fact that Ham- 
let’s slaying of Polonius is an unpremeditated, defensive action in response to 
what seems to him the springing of a trap, his expression of repentance, and his 
exchange of forgiveness with Laertes, would have contributed to this impression. 
Again, the religious references at the conclusion of the play enter into its total 
design rather than being extraneous to it. 


Paut N. Srecer 
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selection of Hegel’s criticism of Tragedy and two other books. 

Professor H. T. Price is devoting himself to the Variorum Edition of Titus Andronicus. 

Wi Rinctier, Professor of English at Washington University, St. Louis, is editing the 
works of Sir Philip Sidney. 


Dr. ELzanor Rosenserc, Professor of English at Barnard College, is author of Leicester, 
Patron of Letters. 


Paut N. Siecex is Chairman of the English Department of Long Island University. 


Dr. ALLAN STEVENSON, a staff member of the Hunt Botanical Library, is in England as a 
Fulbright Fellow to continue his research on paper and print. 

















CONTRIBUTORS 397 


ZvENEK Stkisrny¥, of the Ceskoslovenska Akademie, published a monograph on Shake- 


speare’s History plays in 1959 and is now engaged in the new Czech edition of the 
Works. 


Professor Strra THompson, of the University of Indiana, is perhaps best known for his 
Folk Motif Index. 


Professor R. W. Zanpvoort, of the University of Groningen, is editor of English Studies. 











